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THE NEW YORK GAS WAR ENDED. 


——< 


Since June last the various companies by which the city of New York is 
furnished with gas have been indulging in the expensive luxury of either 
giving away gas, or selling it ata figure so ridiculously low that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any one posted in the business to understand where the 
companies could “ get a new dollar for an old one” in the conduct of their 
business, 

Prices have ranged from seventy-five cents to one dollar and a-half per 
thousand feet for the gas that was sold, while, in many cases, no doubt, 
there were many inducements extended in the way of free lamps, illumina- 
tions, ete,, outside of hotels, theatres, and other large consumer’s premises, 


In some of these instances the amount of gas given away must have exceed- 
ed that sold. The smallest consumers have been supplied at $1.50 per 
thousand, while those paying for 100,000 feet per month have been furnish- 
ed at the rate of 75 cents per thousand. 

Disastrous as all this may have been to the stockholder’s dividends, the 
public generally have rejoiced in smaller bills, and consumers have been 
found who admitted that the difference in price was so great that it actually 
made a difference in the amount of the bill at the end of the month. This 
evidence in favor of the correctness of the meters, and the honesty of those 
making out the bills will, we fear, be soon forgotten in view of the following 
announcement, or one of the same import, which has been sent to every gas 
consumer during the past ten days : 

New York, April 6th, 1880, 
To the Consumers of Gas— 

You are respectfully informed that on and after the 15th day of April, in- 
stant, the price of gas supplied by this company will be at the rate of ($2.25) 
two dollars and wenty-five cents per thousand cubic feet, to all consumers, 

Secy. Pres. 

From this it appears that the blessings of opposition or competition are at 
an end, and that the attempt at destroying each other has resulted in a love 
feast, at which the hatchet is buried in the ground, all statements of differ- 
ences and superiority are thrown to the wind, and all gathering around th 
empty treasury, have shaken hands across the dead body of their darling 
** opposition,” and concluded a treaty of peace. No more gas given away, 
no more reductions to large consumers, no more canvassing to get away each 
other’s business, but the public is to be left to select for themselves who they 
will patronize ; and in consideration of the benefits they have derived from 


bills ‘‘ at the rate of two twenty-five per thousand.” ‘Twas ever thus” 
from opposition’s earliest hour, and so it will be to the end. Where two or 
more capitals are invested, two more sets of officials employed, and two or 
more sets of works constructed and operated to do the work of one, there 
can be but one result in the end, and that is a loss which, ultimately, the 
public must meet in one way or another. 

The war may continue for a time, and low prices result, but a day of reck- 
oning is sure to come, and that will surely show that some of the community 
are not as well off in the end as at the beginning. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the experience of the past year will be sufficient for the New York com- 
panies, and that their united energies will now be employed in reasonably 
reducing the price of gas to their consumers, so far as is consistent with the 
cost of labor and materials (now everywhere on the increase), and the pay- 
ment of fair dividends on a reasonable amount of capital stock. 

The first step to be taken to bring about this result is to amalgamate all 
the companies into one, on basis of capital sufficient for the business ; and 
in this connection we call especial attention to the details of the scheme for 
amalgamating the South Metropolitan and the Phoenix companies in Lon- 
don, which will be found in another column, It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that in England the capital represents money expended legitimate- 
ly in plant, ete. Another good feature, and one which will remove many 
obstacles to amalgamation, is the method pursued in providing liberally for 
those officers and servants who are rende1ed supernumerary by the consoli- 
dation. This should be done in every case, and is a proper charge against 





the capital of the new establishment, 





competition in the past, they will now enjoy the privilege of footing the’ 
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Some Electrical Measurements of One of Mr. Edison’s Horse- 
Shoe Lamps. 
ogee 
By Henry Morton, Ph.D., Atrrep M. Mayer, Ph.D., and B. F. THomas, 
A. M., at the €rrvens Instrrure or TrecHnoLoey. 

Much has been said and written within the last few months on the subject 
of Mr. Edison’s new horseshoe lamps, and with all the writing and saying 
there has been wonderfully little produced ia the way of precise and reliable 
statement concerning the simple primary facts, a knowledge of which would 
give the means of estimating both the scientific and commercial status of 
this widely discussed invention. 

It was, therefore, with great pleasure that the present writers found them- 
selves, through the kindness of the Scientific American, placed in posses- 
sion of one of those horseshoe lamps of recent construction. 

To satisfy themselves as to the real facts of the case they soon made a 
series of careful measurements and determinations, and as the results of 
these are likely to interest others, they now put them in print for general 
benefit. 

A further examination of other lamps would have been made at the same 
time had opportunity offered ; but as a communication on this subject ad- 
dressed to Mr. Edison did not evoke a reply, they are obliged to content 
themselves with the one lamp as a subject of experiment. 

They would, however, here remark-that the behavior of this lamp, under 
the tests, and the agreement of its results with information otherwise obtain- 
ed, convince them that it is at least a fair specimen of the lamps of this form 
so far produced at Menlo Park. ; 

The first object, on receiving the lamp, was to determine roughly what 
amount and character of electric current would be needed to operate it effi- 
ciently. With this view a number of cells of a small Grove’s battery were 
set up, having each an active zinc surface of twenty square inches and a 
platinum surface of eighteen square inches. 

The lamp being placed in the situation usually occupied by the standard 
burner in a Sugg’s photometer, the battery was, cell by cell, thrown into 
circuit. 

When ten cells had been introduced the horseshoe showed a dull red, 
with fifteen cells a bright red, with thirty-four cells the light of one candle 
was given, with forty cells the light of 4} candles, and with forty-five cells 
the light of 9-20 candles, and with forty-eight cells 16 candles. 

Haviug thus determined what amount of electric current would be requir- 
ed for experiments, arrangements were made to measure accurately the re- 
sistance of the horseshoe while in actual use and emitting different amounts of 
light. The resistance of this carbon thread at the ordinary temperature had 
been already determined as 123 ohms in the usual way, but it was presumed, 
as had been shown by Matthiessen (Phil. Mag,, xvi., 1858, pp. 220, 221), 
that this resistance would diminish with rise of temperature. 

To measure the resistance under these circumstances the apparatus was 
arranged as follows : a 

The curreut from the battery was divided into two branches, which tra 
versed, in opposite directions, the two differential galvanometers. One 
branch then traversed the lamp, while the other passed through a set of ad- 
justable resistances composed of German-silver wires stretched in the free 
air of the laboratory, to avoid heating. (Careful tests of these resistances 
showed that no sensible heating occurred under these circumstances. ) 

Matters being thus arranged, the resistances were adjusted until the gal- 
vanometer showed no deflection when the candle power of the lamp was 
taken repeatedly in the photometer, and the amount of resistance was 
ge measurements were several times repeated, shifting the coils of the 
galvanometer and reversing the direction of the current. 

The results so obtained were as follows : 


Resistances. Condition of Loop. 
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The photometric measurement was in all these cases taken with the car- 
bon loop at right angles to the axis of the photometer, which was, of course, 
much in favor of the electric lamp. On turning the lamp round s0 as to 
bring the carbon parallel with the axis of the photometer, i. ¢., the edge of 
the loop turned toward the photometer disc, the light was greatly diminixh- 
ed, so that it was reduced to almost one-third of what it was with the loop 
sideways to the photometer disc. 

Having thus determined the resistance of the lamp when in actual use, it 
was next desirable to measure the quantity of the current flowing under the 


game conditions. 


gent galvanometer as a mere check or indicator of variations, and then 
through a copper voltameter, i. ¢., a jar, containing solution of cupric snl- 
phates with copper electrodes immersed, and then through the lamp, placed 
in the photometer. 

Under these conditions it was found that during an hour the light gradu- 
ally varied from about 16 candles at the beginning to about 14 candles at 
the end, making an average of about 15 candles, measured with side of loop 
toward the disc. 

The galvanometer during this time only showed a fall of a half degree in 
the deflection of the needle. 

Carefully drying and weighing the copper electrodes, it was found that 
one had lost 1°0624 grammes. 

Now, it is well known that a current of one weber takes up 0°00326 
gramme of copper per second, which would make 1°1736 grammes in an 
hour ; therefore the current in the present case must have been on an aver- 
age 1°0624-+-1-1736=0-905 webers, or a little less than one weber. 

Having thus obtained the resistance of the lamp when emitting a light of 
15 candles, namely, 76 ohms, and the amount of current passing under the 
same conditions, namely, 0°905 weber, we have all the experimental data re- 
quired for the determination of the energy transformed or expended in the 
lamp, expressed in foot pounds. For this we multiply together the square 
of the current, the resistance, the constant, 0°737335 (which expresses the 
fraction of a foot pound involved in a current of one weber traversing a re- 
sistance of one ohm for one second), and the number of seconds in a minute. 
Thus, in the present case, we have 0°9 =0°8125, and 0°8125 x 76 x 0°737335 
x 60=2753°76 foot pounds. 

Dividing these foot pounds per minut , by the number of foot pounds per 

minute in a horse power, that is, 33,000, we have 0°08, that is, about. eight 
one-hundredths or one-twelfth of a horse power as the energy expended in- 
each lamp. 
lt would thus appear that with such lamps as this, one horse power of 
energy in the current would operate 12 lamps of the same resistence, with 
an average candle power of ten candles each,* or 120 candles in the ag- 
gregate. 
Assuming that a Siemens or Brush machine were employe] to generate 
the electric current, such a current would be obtained, as has been shown by 
numerous experiments, with a loss of about 40 per cent. of the mechanical 
energy applied to the driving pulley of the machine. ‘l'o operate these 12 
lamps, therefore, we should have to apply more than one horse power to the 
pulley of the machine, so that when this loss in transformation had been en- 
countered, there should be one horse power of electric energy produced, 
This would call for 13 horse power applied to the pulley of the dynamo- 
electric machine, by the steam engine. 

To produce one horse power in a steam engine of the best construction 
about three pounds of coal per hour must be burned, and therefore for 1; 
horse power 5 lbs. of coal must be burned. 

On the othor hand one pound of gas coal will produce 5 cubic feet of gas, 
and will leave, besides, a large part of its weight in coke, to say nothing of 
other ‘‘ residuals,” which will represent practically about the difference in 
value between ‘‘ steam making” and ‘‘ gas making coal,” so that it will not 
be unfair to take five pounds of gas coal as the equivalent of five pouads of 
steam coal, 

These five pounds of gas coal will then yield 25 cubic feet of gas, which, 
if burned in five gas burners of the ‘best construction, will give from 20 to 22 
candles each, or 100 to 110 candles in the aggregate. 

We have, then, the twelve Edison lamps producing 120 candles, and the 
five gas burners producing 100 to 110 candles, with an equivalent expendi- 
ture of fuel. 

If each apparatus and system could be worked with equal facility and 
economy, this would of course show something in favor of the electric light, 
but when in fact everything in this regard is against the electric light, which 
demands vastly more machinery, and that of a more delicate kind, requires 
more skillful management, shows more liability to disarrangement and 
waste, and presents an utter lack of the storage capacity which secures such 
a vast efficiency, convenience, and economy in gas, then we see that this re- 
latively trifling economy disappears or ceases to have any controlling im- 
portance in the practical relations of the subject.— Scientific American, 








CoNSOLIDATION IN Battmmore.—It is understood that the old Baltimore 
Company, the Peoples Company, and the Consumers Company have nearly 
completed arrangements for a consolidation into one establishment, The 
details of the arrangement are not yet made public ; but it is gratifying to 
know that wisdom is prevailing in the councils of those managing the gas 
business in Baltimore. 





* The candle Penge being 15 candles in the best position, and 5 candles at 
right angles to this, the average or general illuminating power of the lamp is 10 





To do this the current from fifty cells of battery was passed through a tan- 
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[Orrictan Rerort.—Continued from page 154. ] 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. 
Hewp at Boston, Fz, 18ru, 1880, 
a 
[Coneluded, } 


Mr. Stiness—I_ was at the Corliss Engine Works about three weeks ago, 
and in conversation with Mr, Corliss he claimed that with the very best re- 
sults they have never been able to get below 2}. pounds of coal per horse 
power per hour. In addition to that, I think Col. Armington remem- 
bers that when we visited the Conant Thread Works, they stated that 
for a year’s work with a 1000-horse power engine their result was 2} pounds 
of coal per horse power per hour. Mr. Corliss questioned that any engine 
could run with less than 2} pounds of coal per horse power per hour, and 
you put your figures at 2 pounds. 

Mr. Vanderpool—I would say that I do not know of any engine that does 
that work right along. With the engine in first-class condition, and with 
new boilers, and all the conditions favorable, these figures may perhaps be 
reached for a limited time ; but I doubt very much whether any engine, 
working year in and year out, can do it. 

Mr. Stiness—The results at the Conant Thread Works were 23 pounds of 
coal per horse power per hour for a year’s work, and Mr. Corliss questions 
whether it can be done with less than 2} pounds, Of course, that makes 
your figures so much better. 

Mr. Vanderpool—aA very great advance in the utilization of power may 
come from the better utilization of fuel under the boiler. There has been 
a great improvement in boilers in the last year or two, so that there is a 
great saving in boilers’ fuel by gas furnaces. They are bringing it down so 
that instead of getting an evaporation of 7 or 8 pounds per pound of coal, 
they get 10 or 11, which will make a great difference in the power. 

Mr. Scott—I have here the result of some experiments with a Corliss 
compound pumping engine. We made four experiments. The result was 
1,88 pounds of coal the first day, 1.78 the second, 1.68 the third, and 1.66 
the fourth. I would state that Mr. Corliss has a contract for one of his 
engines guaranteed to run at from two to four pounds per horse power per 
hour. 

Mr, Goodwin—There is one other remark that I would like to make, and 
that is in relation to the variation in the quality of coal gas—that is to say, 
in illuminating and heating power—examples of which I have here. For 
instance, gas of 26 candles, for illuminating purposes, is 75 per cent. better 
than ordinary 15-candle gas. Experiments show, however, that for heating 
purposes it is but 23 per cent. better. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Upon that point I would say that that comes in the 
weight. That is taken by weight, not by volume. Taken by volume, it 
would be 2to1. That is, supposing the specific gravity to be 800, it would 
give about 1200 heat units per cubic foot; whereas 16 candles would give 
about 660, and 12 candles would give about 634, both by calculation and 
experiment, It makes a difference which way you take it. We do not sell 
gas by specific gravity, but by the cubic foot. 

Mr. Goodwin—I merely wanted to put it into candle power ; 33-candle 
gas is 120 per cent. better than 15-candle gas for illuminating purposes, but 
only 50 per cent. better for heating purposes. 

I would like to make one other remark, in reference to a little incident 
that happened in reference to gas cooking stoves. Two ladies called at our 
office some time ago, and wanted to know if we had any gas stoves. They 
wanted to use one in a school for cooking that they were about to start in 
Philadelphia. They said, ‘‘ We are from Boston, and we have ordered a 
range from there [I don’t remember the name of it, but it was a very elegant 
looking one] that beats anything i in the world.” I said, “‘ Ladies, I propose 
to beat your Boston range.’ 

** You can’t beat anything that comes from Boston.” 

** Will you give me an opportunity to try ?” 

‘* Certainly, sir. 

I had a No. 9 stove put up, and I didn’t go near it until one day a certain 
gentleman called, the forepart of whose name is ‘ Major,” and who con- 
ducts a gas light journal ; but it wont do to call any names here. He called 
at my office, and I went with him and introduced him to these Boston 
ladies, and asked them to say anything they could against that stove ; and 
I appeal to the Major if they did not say, ‘‘ Mr. Goodwin, there is a loaf of 
bread cooked in that stove, and any man or woman who wants to eat a bet- 
ter loaf of bread than that don’t deserve to have any”—or words to that 
effect. - I did not go near them again until the other day I took a gentleman 
there and asked them to say the worst they could against the stove, and 
their reply was, ‘‘ We could not get along without it ; we cannot say a word 


against it.” 
Mr. Thomas—The matter of the introduction of gas gtoves as a means of 


increasing the apenateh: we of gas, has been worked up in carefully ia 
the city of Brooklyn by a course of lectures given there by a lady who may 
have been imported by Mr. Goodwin; but I don’t say she was. (Laughter. ) 
The stove that was used during the lecture was, at any rate, Mr. Goodwin’s, 
and was a No. 9 stove. There was not a good opportunity for getting gas 
there without bringing it down from the side lights ; but we cut @ hole in 
the floor and made a connection under the floor with an ordinary }-pipe. 
When the lady first came in the room I noticed the stove was lighted, but 
after heating some water and showing how quickly it could be done, the 
gas was turned off for a short time. There was some considerable descrip- 
tion of the stove before she commenced her lessons on cookery, showing 
how the gas was turned on and off, and how the stove was operated. Then 
she commenced making different things and cooking them on the stove. 
She cooked some three or four different dishes and handed them to the 
audience to let them see how they liked them. The lecture occupied about 
an hour. After she was through the stove was kept lighted for, I suppose, 
half an hour longer, and the consumption for the entire time, as near as we 
could fix it on the meter, was about 100 feet. 

Now I think it is a great mistake (and I found it so myself) to attach an 
ordinary gas stove used by a family to one of the side burners, I hada 
little one in my house, and I just ran a $-pipe from the cellar and brought 
it up to the gas stove, and I never had a particlg of trouble. In fact it was 
such a pleasure to my wife to use it that I was afraid I would be cooked 
out, (Laughter.) As far as the things that were cooked on it were con- 
cerned, especially meats, as Mr. Goodwin says, if a man has never eaten a 
steak cooked on a gas stove he don’t know what good steak is. The loss in 
cooking is brought down as low as 10 per cent., I think. I am confident the 
loss will not, in any event, exceed 12 per cent., while the loss on articles 
cooked over a fire is at least 30 per cent. 

These stoves are very readily managed, and are very economical. All you 
have to do when you want heat is to turn the gas on, and you have it. 
When I first introduced the stove at my home, I found that my wife had too 
many burners on it, and it made the oven too hot ; but since that time we 
have had no trouble whatever. It is a stove that I got a number of years 
ago. I was on one occasion invited to a dinner where all the preparations 
were made with that stove. The party consisted of eighteen persons, and 
the cost of cooking was 25 cents. You can do the ordinary family 
cooking for at least 15 or 16 cents, The ladies were perfectly delighted 
with this stove and its operation, and a great many inquiries are made of 
my wife every day ; and I have no doubt but that there will bea large trade 
in gas stoves in the future. 

Mr. Neal— Has your stove a funnel leading into the dines ? 

Mr. Thomas—No, sir ; it just sets out in the laundry. 

Mr, Neal—Has it a water back ? 

Mr. Thomas—It has a water-side on one end. 

Mr. Neal—Can you heat water for bathing purposes ? 

Mr, Thomas—No, it does not heat enough water for that. It heats 
enough for cooking purposes, but not for bathing purposes. 

The President—We have disposed of our order of business, and it is now 
for the Association to determine whether the present session shall be longer 
continued. 

Mr, Neal—There is no other business upon the Secretary's table. 

Mr. Harbison—Before we adjourn I would like to ask if there is any gen- 
tlemen present who will state what their experience has been in the use of 
enrichers in place of cannel? The impression is that everybody knows all 
about it ; but I am so unfortunate as to know very little about it. 

The President—That would open a large field for discussion, and the time 
for adjournment is very near. 

Mr. Neal—I would state that there are several of the members who are 
anxious to get away, and to try the sense of the meeting I move that w we ad- 
journ sine die at a quarter past twelve to-day. 

- Carried. 

The President—Before we adjourn I would again urge on the members of 
the Association the desirability of bringing to our next meeting as exact 
statements as possible. Keep them in some portable shape, put them in 
your pockets and bring them along. Our friend Mr. Cabot has set us an 
example in this respect which I hope we will all follow. When we refer to 
our experiments, it is certainly much more satisfactory, both to ourselves 
and the Assoviation, to be able to give exact information, than it is merely 
to make a general statement from memory. Such a statement does not carry 
with it the weight that a direct reference to our figures does. I hope you 
will all try, in your experiments this year, to keep an exact record of the 
results, and. give us those exact records, and not a statement from general 
recollection ; and I think we shall all be pleased with the enhanced interest 
that such a course, if adopted, will give to our meetings in the future, 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Wood—There is one little matter that has occurred to me that I 








would like to speak of before we separate, which perhaps may be of some 
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advantage to others—and that is in regard to clinkering the fires. We find 
that our business starts from the retort house, and that that is where the 
profit, if there is any, is to be made. It has been our custom, and that of 
other gas companies also, I believe, to have the gangs shift at 6 o’clock 
night and morning, and to clinker the fires the first thing when they come 
on. In consequerce, as a general thing, the meter indicates a loss. I have 
changed the programme in our works, and have the men clinker the fires 
before leaving. They clinker the fires that they have been keeping through 
the day. It makes them very careful ; they clinker them about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and again at 4 o’clock the next morning, and when I come to 
the office at 9 o’clock, I do not find that there is any depreciation in the 
make. We get as much in the first three hours as we do in the other three. 
I cannot discover that there is any change. 

_The following telegram was received from the Central New York Asso- 
ciation : 

“‘Rocuester, N. Y., February, 19, 1880.” 
“S. G. Sruvess, Pres. New England Gas Engineers’ Association, Young’s 
Hotel, Boston :— 

** The Central New York Association, in solemn conclave, shout greetings 
on your tenth birthday. May they strike pleasantly on the tin-pan-um of 
your anniversary ear. Crement A. Wurrz, Secretary.” 

The Association then adjourned sine die, 








[From the “London Journal of Gas Lighting.,, 
South-West of England District Association of Gas Managers. 





The fifth half-yearly meeting of this Association was held at Taunton, on 
Tuesday, March 9, Mr. 8. W. Durkin (Southampton), the President, in 
the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. T. W. B. White, of Sherborne), read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, which were confirmed. 

Four new members were then elected ; after which 

The President delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—I have to thank you for the honor that you have conferred 
upon the tuwn of Southampton in electing me to fill the uffice of President 
of this Association, more especially when I consider that other places of im- 
portance, and better representing our special industry, might have been se- 
lected from, to furnish some one to preside over your deliberations. I am 
proud tu represent my native town, although we cannot boast of vast indus- 
tries, or ancient fame, or of being a pleasant watering place, where the weary 
may drink in sea breezes, or an inland health-resort, where the weak may 
resort for relief; yet we are a busy, growing town, and useful as a mail 
packet station and for general commerce, and it will afford me pleasure to 
welcome this Association there when they elect to come. 

Passing from these opening remarks, allow me to say, without any dis- 
paragement to the parent Association, that we are met together to get at 
each other in a friendly way, for the exchange of ideas that may be helpful 
in discharging the duties which come to every one of us, and to lift each 
other up above surrounding circumstances, which sometimes tend to pull us 
down tothem. We therefore should always be willing to obtain knowledge 
that will help us master our duties. 

The success of a gas company depends much upon the manager’s assidu- 
ity. The dividend is not earned in the board-room, however well that very 
necessary department may be managed ; but, in the first instance, at the 
works, and to effect that object the chief product there made should be safe- 
ly conducted through the consumers meters. 

At the meter our control ceases, and other perplexities arise, and, as I 
showed a short time since, in my paper on ‘‘ Bad Gas-fittings, with Practical 
Illustrations,” not of our own making or seeking. Some reform in this re- 
spect may eventually come, but it is a long time coming. 

I am sure you will not expect me to take up your time in dilating tco 
much on any one topic, as the process of gas manufacture, in its various 
stages, opens up matter for discussion, and I have no doubt the ability pos- 
sessed by our various members will enable them to bring up from time to 
time papers that will elucidate some of its mysteries. 

In the carbonizing of coal many attempts, as you know, have been made 
to introduce machinery for the charging and drawing of retorts. Some of 
these appliances have fallen to the rear, others are making headway. Being 
in a neighboring town a few weeks since, I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the performance of Mr. West’s apparatus. There everything in the re- 
tort-houses was being adapted to the proper working of the system, and 
when this has been accomplished, I am told that with four-hour charges 
11,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal will be easily obtained. It resolves 
itself into the cost of producing—labor, and repairs, etc, ,—and the plan that 


of South Shields, has also been working in this direction, and with apparent 
success, 

In heating retorts, some question has been started as to whether we are 
using the best and most economical method, 

The venerable hydraulic main, too, is beginning to shake on its crutches, 
and anti-dips are as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. 

A great diversity of opinion exists as to the influence of condensation on 
gas. Whether to remove the tar direct from the hydraulic main, or to con- 
tinue the contact for a longer period than we do now, is a question, and, as 
far as I can judge, it is one of gradually reducing the temperature, which, 
in a variable climate like ours, and with apparatus exposed to all climatic 
variations, becomes somewhat difficult, Perhaps some one of our members 
may take up this question on a future occasion, 

Some time since it became the fashion to erect large scrubbers for the 
elimination of ammonia, and no doubt these will continue to be used; but 
now the old washing vessel is to the front again as an auxilliar), with, of 
course, great improvements in detail. Whereas formerly the gas went in 
with a rush, it is now broken up into small streams. The object of this is 
obvious to all. Then there is the hybrid scrubber, with the revolving discs 
which does good work and occupies little space. 

The final stage of gas purification in our cities and large towns is the ques- 
tion of the day for us, owing to legal enactments. The demand for purer 
gas, whether a righteous cry or not, has to be met, and during the past few 
years great strides in advance have been made; but from all I can gather, 
the process mostly adopted is not always successful in its results, There 
are still some missing links, which further experience will perhaps forge on, 
and so complete the chain of the process. Whether that process will be 
the use of lime and oxide in open vessels, or whether the “‘ wet nursing” 
will obtain, time alone will show. 

Gas managers have been taunted with being behind the times; but with 
multifarious duties on their hands, there is not much time left for erudite 
studies. If the public taunt us, we can return the compliment by stating 
that they are certainly behind in the way they use, or rather waste the gas. 
Notwithstanding, I have no doubt improvements will go on from retort-house 
to improved methods of consumption, and the purer and more cheaply gas 
can be made and supplied, so will the intenser lights be kept at a respectful 
distance. The electric light will, no doubt, be used for some purposes, but 
it is not capable of being stored for use at all hours of the day and night, 
like gas; and therefore you can only obtain a supply when the motor is 
working. 

We have yet a wide supplementary field for the use of gas for cooking, 
heating and driving purposes ; and here I would pay a passing tribute to 
my late friend and predecessor, Mr. James Sharp, who did good work in his 
day in lecturing on gas cooking from nearly one end of the kingdom to the 
other. He sowed the seed from which manufacturers of ges cooking appa. 
ratus, and gas companies also are reaping a goodly harvest. Asan example 
of what may be done, I have had fixed during the past winter some 50 gas 
fires for warming different apartments at our consumers residences, and this 
arose partly from my medical man seeing one in operation at my residence. 
and having one fixed for his own use, and recommending them to others. 
Amongst heating stoves, Dr. Bond, formerly Curator of the Hartley Insti- 
titute, Southampton, but now of Gloucester, has brought out the Euther- 
mic heating and ventilating gas stove, which has some very good points 
about it. 

Gas engines are worth attention, as they can be utilized for various pur- 
poses, one of which, by the kindness of our ex-President, we saw in use for 
driving the air pumps to fill the bellows of the spleudid urgan in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

The letting out of gas-cookers on hire is becoming more general, and if 
gas directors would offer some inducement to managers to participate in the 
prosperity of their companies, much more in this way might be done.. Our 
friend Mr. Hardick is to give us some of his experience of the hiring-out 
system, 

The insurance of gas works is obtaining a place in our economy, and one 
large company I know of have just arranged a policy of insurance. Some 
persons, perhaps, may say that it is not necessary, as we have good reserve- 
funds; but others may not be in that happy position. If an insurance is 
effected, you then have the advantage, in the event of accident, of not dis- 
turbing the nest-egg, which will be some day requized for its legitimate 
purpose, 

Another question has been just brought to the front in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting—viz., the abolition of meter rents. You may say it will increase 
the cost of gas. Yes, to a certain extent, it will; but on the gas demand 
note it will disappear, and save a quantity of unnecessary work. It will fa- 
cillitate control over meters, and the whole obligation of keeping them in 
repair will rest on the companies ; whereas, if a consumer is the owner, and 





will do its work best and cheapest is the one that will succeed, Mr, Warner, 





the meter gets out of order, he will occasionally tell you he is an old con- 
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sumer, and the company ought to put it right. Some say a reduction in the 
price of gas would be better, as every one can understand this, and the rent 
of the meter is not noticed. There issome truth in that, but with not a few 
consumers the meter rent is a grievance, avd the less number of these the 
better. I rather lean to the side of abolishing meter rents. 

I have not touched on the subject of street lighting. Sufficient has been 
shown in various towns of what can be done in this respect by the improve- 
ments of our friend Mr. Sugg, and others not so well known to fame; but 
the lighting authorities, out of consideration for the pockts of the poor rate- 
payers, scem to “love darkness rather than light.” 

In concluding, allow me to say that I might have touched on other mat- 
ters of interest, but felt it was part of my duty not to take up too much of 
your time, and I beg to thank you for listening so patiently to what is but 
the traversing of a somewhat beaten track. 

On the motion of Mr. Cockey (Frome), a vote of thanks was passed to the 
President for his address. 

The reading of papers was then proceeded with, these being taken in the 
order in which they here appear. 


Mr, A. Edwards (Taunton) read the following paper : 
NOTES ON CARBONIZING. 


You are all doubtless well aware of the points to be observed in selecting 
coal—such as size, quality, and purity of gas and quantity of coke, relative 
price, etc., etc. I will not, therefore, occupy your time by entering into 
details relative thereto, but may remark in passing that it does not always 
happen that the coal which is alleged to produce the largest quantity and 
best quality of gas per ton proves the most economical in working, 
especially if a chemical analysis only is the voucher- for these particulars. 
The writer prefers a working analysis, made in the ordinary course of man- 
ufacture on his own works, from a sample of from 10 to 20 tons, as a coal 
which may prove moet useful in one works may, from various causes, be 
much less useful in another. 


As to the coal when purchased, it is desirable to note that by mixing with 
a rich heavy coal, which takes very high heats, and a long time to give up 
its gas, some other coal, which, with lower heats, gives off its gas quickly, 
results often above the average production per mouthpiece, and percentage 
of coke used as fuel, are obtained. The proportion of each coal might, of 
course, be raised from time to time, according to the result desised. 

The writer strongly recommends the weighing of all coal delivered to 
stokers, and the periodical calculation and comparison of the results ob- 
tained under the following heads : 

Quantity of gas obtained per ton. 
Average illuminating power. 
Cost of coal for each 1000 feet of gas produced. 

The writer’s experience of the leading varities of coals, as regards the 
quantity and quality of gas resulting, may be set down as follows: 

Real Old Silkstone Coal (Screened Nuts)—10,500 to 10,600 cubic feet of 

17-candle gas. Impurities low. ; 

Best Derbyshire Silkstone.—9800 cnbic feet of 17}-candle gas, to 10,200 

cubic feet of 16-candle gas. Impurities low, except OO.. 

Gloucestershire Coal (large).—9500 cubic feet of 17}-candle gas, to 10,000 

cubic feet of 16-candle gas. Ditto, through. 8500 cubic feet of 16}- 
candle gas to 9000 cubic feet of 16-candle gas. Impurities over the 
average. 

Best Geweastle Coal (Pelaw Main or New Pelton).—10,000 cubic feet of 

17-candle gas. Impurities low. 

Real Llantwit Coals.—9500 cubic feet of 18-candle gas, to 10,500 cubic 

feet of 14}-candle gas. Impurities high. 

Wigan Nuts.—10,000 cubic feet of 15-candle gas, to 10,750 cubic feet of 

14-candle gas, 

Abersychan Seams,—9500 cubic feet of 15}-candle gas, to 10,600 cubic 

feet of 13}-candle gas. Impurities high. 

As to materials for settings, after several trials of other kinds of mate- 
rials, the writer is of opinion that the best Stourbridge retorts and other 
fire-clay goods are superior for use in gas works to any others at present 
procurable. Fire-clay materials alone should form the mass of a retort 
stack, the extra first cost being compensated by the greater durability of 
the work. 

The furnace need not be of any fixed design, but may profitably be varied, 
both as to size and shape, according to the quality of coke available as fuel 
and the amount of work required of it, Large furnaces and good coke being 
necessary to carbonize rich coals, while smaller furnaces will suffice to car- 
bonize the poorer coals. 

As regards the vexed question of much or little brickwork in retort set- 
tings, the writer would venture to suggest the happy medium, For all 
arches, pillars, etc., employing a dimension of 9 inches ; where exposed to 
the direct action of the furnace gases, but not covering a retort at any part 





for more than six inches, measured across the direction of the stay, and in 
the flues away from the furnace, not more than three or four inches, Unless 
the furnace gases are deflected in some way on to the surface of the retort, 
no shield or other protection is necessary if the retort be properly charged 
in working. 

Retorts keep their shape and work better when the supports over the fur- 
nace are placed not more than 14 inches apart, as compared with fewer sup- 
ports. The writer would be glad to find some which need less support, but 
has failed hitherto. 

Ample space should be given in the flues of retort settings, provision 
made for cleaning them regularly, and this cleaning strenuously enforced. 
Chimneys and main flues should be of large capacity, having over rather 
than under one foot area per furnace served ; proper dampers being provid- 
ed and used for regulating the draught. Careful attention should be given 
to the stopping of leaks in retorts immediately they appear. 

The ascension and dip pipes should never be less than four inches in dia- 
meter, and if above this size should have a diameter of one inch for each 
ewt. of coal charged per mouthpiece per 12 hours, The seal in small works 
need not exceed one inch, if the back pressure caused by the purifiers, gas- 
holder, etc., ic reasonable. 

In common with several other members ef this Association, the writer has 
tried the experiment of dispensing with the dip in the hydraulic main, His 
experience hitherto does not induce him to recommend the system. It is, 
however, possible that he has not yet tried the best apparatus for the pur- 
pose. 

It is obvious that with the best appliances and materials good results can- 
not be obtained without the co-operation of the men employed as stokers, 
Considerable advantage obtains from giving them a money interest in the 
results of carbonizing. The system adopted at the writer’s works consists 
of setting a task, varying from 17,000 to 21,000 cubic feet per man employ- 
ed per shift, according to the number of retors in action, the quality of the 
coal, etc., etc., and a payment of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet is made for all gas 
produced over and above the stipulated quantity, care being taken to pre- 
vent such extra quantity being unfairly produced or registered. This pre- 
caution is the more important as under this system unusual temptation 
arises to put in lighter charges during the later hours of the shift, whereby 
the illuminating power of the gas is depreciated, in consequence of the coal 
being over burned. The taking of the indication of the station meter at the 
termination of each shift, and also three hours later, is sufficient to deter- 
mine whether the gas is fairly made. 

The quality of the coke produced from the coal carbonized should be care- 
fully noted. Unless a sufficient portion of the coal produces a hard, strong 
clean coke, capable of ctanding the draught of the furnace, and producing 
intense heat, the labor both of manager and stoker may well be spared, for 
excellent carbonizing results are unlikely to be obtained. This hard coke 
is not, however, the most suitable for domestic use, the draught of most 
house grates not being strong enough to keep it alight. It is for this reason 
often advisable to use a percentage of coal producing a more tender coke, 
taking the precaution not to stack such coke to any great height, or for a 
long period of time. 

Finally, the writer is far from supposing that the few remarks he has been 
able to put together at short notice embody all that might be said upon this 
important subject, or are in themselves of sufficient value to deserve the at- 
tention given them ; and he trusts the members present will, in the discus- 
sion to follow, supply from their varied experience the many defects and de- 
ficiences of this communication, and thus bring about a result which may be 
worthy of the South-West of England District Association of Gas Mana- 
gers, 

Mr. '. Hardick (Salisbury) read a paper headed— 

REMARES ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LETTING GAS COOKERS ON HIRE. 

He said : I should feel very diffident in speaking of what we are doing, did 
I not know that some of my esteemed brethren whose works are even small- 
er than those at Salisbury, may be encouraged in their efforts to promote 
the best interests of the companies they represent. 

In the year 1872, I was lookiug through my carbonizing book, when I was 
struck with the very small quantity of gas used during the day, and taking 
the exact quantity for three promiscuous days in June, two in July and two 
in August, I found that from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. we used on the several days 
3000, 3000, 6000, 5000, 7000, 5100, and 7000 cubic feet, or a total of 36,000 
cubic feet in the seven days. I resolved, therefore, to bring the subject be- 
fore my Directors, in my next monthly report, and this I did in the follow- 
ing manner : 

‘*T have considered the desirability of the Company letting out cooking- 
stoves, on conditions and terms somewhat resembling those of meters, and 
have every reason to believe that it would answer the Company’s purpose. 
The wear and tear of the stoves was a matter I could not quite make up my 
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mind upon. I therefore procured un estimate from Messrs, Davis and Son, 
of Bath, who would undertake to keep their stoves in repair for five years at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum on the cost price. The risk, therefore, 
would be but small, as no large stock would be required, stoves being order- 
ed from time to time according to the demand. 

My Directors at once approved of the plan, and the Chairman, being in 
the medical profession, rendered great service in introducing and recom- 
mending it, very soon procuring for me an opportunity of testing its value 
in cooking at the Infirmary. This we did most efficiently for 112 inmates, 
with two of Messrs. Davis and Son’s stoves, a No. 3 and a No. 4 burner, and 
no fire was lighted for cooking in any manner for some time. Soon after- 
wards, when the Institution was greatly enlarged, Messrs. Davis and Son 
were employed to erect a large and suitable cooking apparatus. 

In letting, I confined myself entirely to Messrs. Davis and Son’s stoves, 
as I found them most satisfactory in every respect, easily fixed, inexpensive 
in repairs, ard economical in the quantity of gas required. Another reason 
which induced me to persevere in the use of the same stoves was that it pre- 
vented any fruitless comparison between the stoves of the different makers, 
which might involve a frequent change according to the fancy of the many 
cooks, Iam, however, not, prejudiced against any other maker, and am al- 
ways ready to procure stoves made by other firms, provided the parties pur- 
chase them, and in no case do I make a profit on such business, my object 
being simply to sell gas. 

From the first I had settled determinedly that no rent or income from 
the stoves should go to swell the revenue account until the whole outlay 
had been recouped, being satisfied with the profits accruing on the sale of 
gas. 
~ The following figures will show the disbursement for stoves and repairs 
up to Christmas last, and the amount received from the sale of stoves, and 
for rent : 

















Rent Outlay 
Year. Month. Stoves sold, Received. for Stoves and 
Repairs. 
1873 
SR a Chek awe £28 16 0 £26 0 O £271 11 11 
ath age aa 27 9 8 $2 6 8 98 19 O 
ER oh ar hd Sn woe 8612 6 35 15 9 40 16 9 
ee OR De erat +s 2019 0 38.4 7 20 4 8 
Se SNM eaheee 10 11 O 36 8 4 20 18 3 
1879 Per tal o£ isaac veanl 110 3 31 5 38 478 
1879 Christmas....... 212 6 12 6 6 _ 
£128 11 3 £212 6 8 £456 10 3 
Less amount received for stoves sold and rent..... £340 1711 
Ro bck Gis od O16 6 oan Pb Seve ce tae en bsne ete el £115 12 4 


A short time will now suffice for writing off the whole of the cost and 
repairs of the stoves, when any surplus rent may be applied for other pur- 
poses. 

I have already mentioned that my day aggregate consumption in 1873, far 
seven days taken promiscuously in the months of June, July and August, 
was 36,000 feet ; in 1874, for corresponding time and dates, it was 68,000; 
in 1875 it was 111,000 ; in 1878, 197,000 ; and in 1879, 208,000. The follow- 
ing amounts represent the last item , 36,300, 32,000, 31,000, 29,000, 23,000, 
32,000, 25,000. Some days, however, the consumption has reached 41,000 
feet, and even more. A short time ago I made some extracts from my book, 
and furnished ove or two friends with them ; but as I have nota copy to re- 
fer to I cannot say if the results are more or less favorable. One thing is 
certain—I have carefully refrained from exaggeration. I have gone through 
my summer rental for the past two years, and find that the increased con- 
sumption of about fifty houses, where cooking by gas is practised, is some- 
thing like 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 cubic feet. Of course, this does not include 
numbers of small families where the increase may be but a few thousands 
each. My consumption in the summer half year, before I made my report, 
was 6,673,700 cubic feet ; last year it was 13,231,200 feet. I believe one- 
third of my summer make is consumed in the daytime, anda great many 
people become so accustomed to cooking by gas that they continue to do so 
all the year round. For cooking we increase the pressure to four-tenths, 
from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., which will be seen by referring to one of 
our pressure papers. 

I look forward to much being done, not only for cooking, but for heating, 
ete. We have also two motive-power engines, each using about 150,000 cu- 
bic feet a year, besides many smaller ones, 

Our charge for the use of stoves is according to the following scale— 


ee Ee errr rp ror 5s. Od. per year. 
i ee nok inv vnsees 7s. 6d. $ 
aD. 8... ae iaaiareenans evaded 10s. Od. - 
Mand... *s.: -napeabeibeitie winced denne 13s. Od. : 


In 1877 we had in use for hire—4 No, 1, 27 No. 2, 43 No, 3, and 15 No. 4 
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Mr. G. Garnett (Ryde) had prepared the following paper, which, in his 

absence, was read by the Honorary Secretary— 

ON THE PROPOSED USE OF COAL GAS FOR RAISING STEAM FOR LOCOMOTIVE 
PASSENGER TRAINS ON HYDE PIER RAILWAY. 

The joint London and South Western, and London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Companies, having completed their new line of railway from 
Hyde Pier to the Ryde Staticnof the Isle of Wight Railway, by tunnel. 
ling under the town, and having thereby thrown out of use the ordinary 
horse tram cars, the Pier Company have determined to work their pier rail. 
way passenger traffic by steam tram-cars, and, in order to avoid nuisance to 
the promenade pier, to raise the steam by means vf coal gas, It is thought 
that the novelty of the work now in course of execution may prove interest. 
ing to the members of the South West of England District Association of 
Gas Managers. 

The car to be used as a locomotive is one of the ordinary passenger cars, 
a portion of the floor of which will be removed where the engines and boil- 
ers are fixed. A wrought-iron under-frame is to be constructed, with horn 
plates, axle boxes, and spring arrangement, suited for inside bearings, and 
new steel wheels 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter are to be provided. Besides the two 
carrying axles, there will be between them, in the centre, a driving axle or 
ordinary shaft, as in Crampton’s: patent locomotive, with no wheels on it, 
The three axles will haye cranks on the outer ends for coupling, like a six- 
wheel coupled locomotive. This arrangement dismisses gearing from the 
design, and admits of the free action of the springs without affecting the 
machinery. 

The central shaft will be driven by two vertical steam engines, each hav. 
ing cylinders 5 inches in diameter and 15 inches stroke. These unusual 
proportions are adopted for the following reasons—first, to acquire the pow- 
er by a light engine with light reciprocating parts moving slowly and avoid- 
ing vibration and rattle ; secondly, to be economical in width of space occu- 
pied, that being limited ; thirdly, to expand the steam effectively by cut- 
ting off early and exhausting late, and to have as little pressure and heat as 
possible in the exhaust, so that it may be easily suppressed in the condenser 
and issue as nearly as possibly noiselessly and invisibly. 

The engines will have link-motion reversing gear, operated from either of 
the end platforms, and the brake will also be made available at either end. 
The boiler will be vertical multitubular, so constructed as to utilize the heat 
to the greatest advantage. It will carry a steam pressure of 120 lbs., with a 
loaded margin up to 160 lbs., to avoid blowing off sleam. It will be made 
of the best material, the shell plates being of best Staffordshire iron, the 
furnace and tube plates of Lowmoor iron. It will be fed by two injectors 
from light tanks fitted between the new under frames which will receive the 
condensed exhaust water, and be replenished occasionally by a hose at the 
terminus. 

The furnace will be constructed to burn gas and air on the Bunsen prin- 
ciple, and the gas will be supplied from four rectangular gas bags similar to 
those used for carriage lighting on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 
These bags will each contain about 100 cubic feet of gas, and will be placed 
in the four inside corners of the car, which will itself have no passenger 
space except for the driver. These gas bags will be filled from a station gas- 
holder of 1000 cubic feet capacity, at a sufficient pressure to expand the bags 
and deliver all through one main-pipe in the centre of the car, fitted at each 
end with unions for receiving gas at the terminus. The gasholder will be 
provided with a crab for raising and lowering the counterpoise weights as 
occasion may require, to fill from the street main at day pressure (7-10ths), 
and fill the bags at 1°5 icches pressure. When standing for any length of 
time at the terminus, the gas for getting up or keeping up steam may be 
taken direct from the main, but when running the furnace would take its 
supply from the store in the four bags, any one of which alone, in case of 
failure to the others, would be enough to run a car a few trips, 

On the top of the car will be a long rectangular tank with numerous small 
tubes running transversely through it, and fitted on each side with louvre 
boards to direct the current of air through the tubes as the car travels, and 
the exhaust steam being injected into this tank, and made to travel the 
length of it two or three times, passing all the tubes, it will be condensed, 
suppressed, and recovered to the fullest possible extent for feed water. 

The funnel will be central, neat in appearance, and no smoke or vapor 
will visibly issue from it. 

It is calculated that the car will travel from eight to ten miles an hour, 
alone, and, if needed, will draw six other cars, of ordinary size and weight, 
on a leyel at from six to eight miles an honr in fair weather, but will at any 
time draw four other cars at a good speed. 

Tne length of the railway being a few yards short of half a mile, there is 
probably no reason to doubt the practicability of the application of gas as 
fuel, provided it is consumed at a sufficient pressure to prevent the burners 
from lighting back during the vibration of transit, ‘The detail of the burn- 
ers, however, is not yet determined on, the experimental trials not being 
concluded. 





stoves. These numbers are, of course, ever varying. 
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{From the London “Journal of Gas Lighting.”] 

Scheme for the Amalgamation of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company with the Phonix Gas Light and Coke Company, 
illic 
UNDER THE Powers AND Provisions or THE SourH MErroponiTan GaAs 

Lieut AND Coxe Company’s Act, 1876, anp THE Acts INCORPORATED 
THEREWITH. (CONFIRMED BY ORDER OF HER MaszEsty IN SOUNCIL, 
Marca 18, 1880.) 
Commencement of Operation of Scheme. 
1, This scheme shall come into operation on the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty, and all the provisions therein shall take 
effect on and from that date. 


Amalgamated Company to be called South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


2. The two companies—that is to say, the South Metropolitan GasCompany 
and the Pheonix Gas Light and Coke Company, hereinafter respectively styled 
South Metropolitan Company and the Phenix Company—shall, except for 
the purpose of declaring a dividend for the half year immeiliately preceding 
the amalgamation, cease to exist as separate companies, and the undertak- 
ings of the two companies shall be united and form one undertaking, under 
the name and title of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and by that 
name shall be one body corporate, with perpetual succession and a common 
seal. 


Works and Properties of the two Companies vested in United Company. 


8. All the lands, estates, property, plant, and effects, including all the 
gas works, buildings, mains, pipes, meters, fittings, and conveniences con- 
nected therewith, and also all the moneys, books, rents, rates, claims, 
and demands whatsoever of or belonging to either of the said two companies, 
shall be vested in the United Company to the same extent and for the same 
estate and interest as they were vested in either of the said two companies 
separately. 

All Rates Payable to the United Company. 

4. All rates, rents, and charges owing to either of the two companies shall 
be payable to the United Company, and shall be recoverable by such Com- 
pany by the same ways and means, and subject to the same conditions, as 
they would have been recoverable by either of the two companies respect- 
ively but for this amalgamation. 

Debts, etc., of the two Companies to be Debts of the United Company. 

5, All debts, moneys, dividends, claims, and liabilities of every descrip- 
tion, due by or recoverable from either of the two companies, shall in like 
manner be due by and recoverable from the United Company, and all checks 
for such or any other purposes shall be signed by two of the directors of the 
United Company, and countersigned by the Secretary. 


Contracts, Agreements, etc., preserved by the United Company. 

6. All debts and liasilities of every description, and all purchases and 
agreements for purchases, contracts, sales, conveyances, and securities in- 
curred or entered into by either of the two companies before the amalgama- 
tion, shall be as valid and effectual to all intents and purposes for and 
against the United Company as if the same had been incurred by and 
entered into with the United Company instead of with either of the two 
companies. 

Actions or Parliamentary Proceedings not to Abate. 

7. Nothing in this scheme shall prevent any action, suit, or other pro- 
ceedings promoted by or against either of the two companies, either separ- 
ately or jointly, commenced before and pending on the said 1st day of 
January, whether in Parliament or at law or in equity, being continued, 
prosecuted, or enforced by or against the Uvited Company, or by or against 
either of the two companies, as the case may require, 

Books to be Evidence. 

8, All books, accounts, and documents which would have been evidence 
in respect of any matter for or against either of the two companies, shall be 
admitted as evidence in respect of the same or the like matter for or against 
United Company. 

Accounts of the two Companies to be made out separately up to 
December 31, 1879. 

9. The two companies shall make up their accounts to the 31st of Decem- 
ber in the usual form and mode, and such accounts, when approved of and 
certified by the respective auditors, shall be taken as correct, and all divi- 
dends, debts, claims, and liabilities shown therein as due from either com- 
pany shall forthwith be paid and satisfied by the United Company, and the 
balances remaining after all liabilities have been discharged, shall, subject 
to the provisions of the South Metropolitan Company’s Act, 1876, be dealt 
with as the directors see fit. 

Application of the Reserve Fund, 

10. The reserve fund of the Phoenix Company shall be added to the re- 
serve fund of the South Metropolitan Company, and form the reserve fund 
of the United Company. 


Registers of Amalgamating Companies to Subsist until Replaced. 

11, All registers of shares, mortgages, bonds, and debenture stock of 
either of the two companies, and all registers of transfers thereof respect- 
ively, and all shareholder’s address books, and all certificates of shares or 
stock of and in either of the two companies which are valid and subsisting, 
and shall have the same operation and effect after as before such commence- 
ment, until new or altered registers, books, and certificates respectively are 
substituted in their stead in pursuance of this scheme, 


Resolutions, etc., Continued. 


12. All resolutions, orders, and proceedings of general meetings and 
Boards of Directors, which at the time of this amalgamation are binding on 
either of the two companies, or their respective shareholders, directors, offi- 
cers, or servants, or any of them, shall, so far as they are applicable, con- 
tinue in full force and be binding on the United Company, and their 
shareholders, directors, and servants accordingly, until the same be varied, 
altered, or repealed by order of a general meeting or a Board of Direetors 
of the United Company, as the case may require. 


General Saving of Rights and Claims. 


13, Everything done, suffered, and confirmed by or relating to either of 
the two companies before the commencement ‘of this scheme, shall be as 
valid as if this scheme had not been confirmed, and the commencement of 
this scheme shall, except only as in this scheme otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, be subject without prejudice to everything so done, suffered and 
confirmed respectively, and to all rights, liabilities, claims, and demands, 
and all parliamentary proceedings, both present and future, which would 
be incident to, and consequent on, any and every thiug so done, suffered, 
and confirmed respectively ; and with respect to all such things so done, suf- 
fered, and confirmed respectively, and to all such rights, liabilities, claims, 
and demands, the United Company shall to all intents and purposes repre- 
sent both of the amalgamating companies. 


CONSTITUTION AND REGULATION oF UniTEpD CoMPANy. 


Provisions of Existing Acts Continued, 


14. The acts relating to or affecting the South Metropolitan Company and 
the Phoenix Company in force at the date of the commencement of this 
scheme shall, except so far as the same are varied by or inconsistent with this 
scheme, remain in full force; and all rights and powers of such Acts, or any 
of them, conferred on and vested in either of the two companies in relation 
to the undertaking of such company, may be enjoyed and exercised by the 
United Company ; provided, that in the event of the provisions of any act 
of the Pheenex Company being inconsistent with those of any act or scheme 
of amalgamation of the South Metropolitan Company, the provisions of the 
acts and schemes of amalgamation of the last-named company shall (except 
otherwise specially provided by this scheme) prevail and be observed by the 
United Company. 

Half- Yearly Meetings. 

15. The half-yearly general meetings of the United Company shall be 
held so soon after the 31st of December and the 30th of June in each year 
as the directors may deem expedient, but not later than the months of April 
and October respectively. 

Directors of the United Company. 


16. The number of directors of the United Company shall be ten, sub- 
ject to reduction to eight in manner following, that is to say:—The first 
directors shall consist of six from the South Metropolitan board, and four 
from the Phoenix board ; but no vacancy occurring by death, retirement, 
or disqualification shall be filled up until the number be reduced to eight, 
and after the number shall be reduced to eight, the number shall not be 
more than eight nor less than seven ; but when the present Secretary and 
Engineer of the South Metropolitan Company shall retire, he may be ap- 
pointed a director, and thereupon the number of directors may be increased 
by one until the next vacancy, when it shall be again reduced to eight or 
seven, as the case may be. 


Remuneration to the Directors. 


17, The fees payable to the diractors continuing in office shall, subject to 
the provisions of the South Metropolitan Company’s Special Act of 1842, 
not exceed the rates following, that is to say— 


Br IO OG Blinn pvc oe ccadedasicscciocs £4000 
a WET 1s Sued wxceene se peut teec 3700 
ae OES Uk kates cae ae aitwee - 8400 
“ Way hae ta Wacssccdtee 3100 


But if the number be at any time increased by the appointment of the 
present Secretary and Engineer of the South Metropolitan Company, as 
provided in the preceding section, the fees shall be increased in like pro- 
portion, 
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Retiring Allowances. 

18. The compensation payable to any director vacating his office by 
reason of this amalgamation shall, if he retire immediately upon the confim- 
ation of this scheme, be equal to seven years purchase of the fees receivable 
by him in the year preceding the amalgamation ; but if the number of di- 
rectors be not reduced to eight at the confirmation of this scheme, any two 
directors, either separately or together, may, within a period of two years 
therefrom, retire and receive compensation at the rate aforesaid ; that is to 
say, if they retire within the first year from the confirmation of the scheme, 
six years purchase of the fees receivable in the year preceding the amalga- 
mation, and if within the second year, five years purchase of the fees 
receivable in the said year ; provided, that all the present directors of the 
two companies may respectively receive their customary fees until the 
scheme is confirmed. 

Rotation of Directors, 


19. At the first ordinary meeting to be held in every year after the con- 


fimation of this scheme two directors shall retire from office, and the share- | 


holders present in person or by proxy shall elect persons to supply the 
places of the directors then retiring from office, agreeably to the provisions 
in the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845; and the persons elected 
at any such meeting, being neither removed nor disqualified, nor having 
resigned, shall continue to be directors until others are elected in their 
stead, in manner provided by the same act. 


Auditors—Remuneration and Retiring Allowances, 


20. The auditors of the two amalgamating companies in office at the date 
of the commencement of this scheme, shall continue in office until the first 
general meeting at which the auditors are appointed held by the United 
Company. At that meeting the shareholders of the United Company shall 
elect three auditors, and thenceforth the number shall be three, and the 
remuneration shall not be more than £75 per annum each, and any person 
being an auditor of either of the two companies at the time of the amalga- 
mation who is not elected an auditor for the United Company at the said 
general meeting, shall be entitled to a gratuity equal to two years’ salary. 


Officers, etc., of the two Companies to be Officers, etc.. of the 
United Company. 

21. All officers and servants in the employment of either of the two 
companies at the time of the amalgamation shall hold their respective 
offices and employment, and be deemed to be officers of or persons em- 
ployed by the United Company, until removed in pursuance of this scheme, 
and they and their respective sureties (if any) shall, for the purpose of any 
liability incurred by them respectively in respect of such employment 
and suretyship be deemed respectively to have been employed by and be- 
come bound to the United Company, in the place of either of the said two 
companies. 

Salaried Officers to receive Annuities for Life. 

22. Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, every salaried officer 
of either of the two companies who at the time of the amalgamation has 
been employed by either of such companies for five years or more, and 
whose office and employment is abolished, or whose services are dispensed 
with in consequence of this amalgamation, shall be paid by the United Com- 
pany during his life an annuity, payable quarterly, equal, if he had been in the 
service of either of the amalgamating companies 20 years or more, to two- 
thirds of the annual emolument derived by him from his office at the date 
of the commencement of this scheme ; and with respect to any such person 
who has been in such service less than 20 years, the said annuity shall be 
diminished at the rate of one-twentieth part for every year less than 20 
years during which he has been in such service. 

Annuities may be Compounded for by Payment of a Principal Sum. 

23, Any annuity payable under the preceding section, or any retiring allow- 
ance or pension granted to any officer of either of tie two companies previ- 
ously to the amalgamation, may, with the consent of the United Company 
and of the annuitant, be compounded for by payment of the principal sum 
fur which an annuity of the amount would be purchasable under the table 

regulating the granting of annuities by the Postmaster-General. And 
any such principal sum, together with the amount of any retiring allowances 
granted to directors in pursuance of this or the scheme for the amalgama- 
tion of the South Metropolitan and Surrey Consumers Companies, con- 
firmed by order of Her Majesty in Council, dated Oct. 28, 1879, shall be a 
cherge upon the general funds of the United Company, which shall be 
liquidated by the 1st of January, 1881. 
Salaried Officers not entitled to Annuities may be Compensated. 
24. The United Company may pay to any salaried officer whose office is 
abolished or whose services are dispensed with in consequence of this scheme, 
and who is not qualified to receive an annuity under section 22, a sum of 
money not exceeding one year’s emolument by way of compensation for the 
loss of such office, 


Annuity may be Increased by Sanction of Board of Trade. 

25. The annuity or sum of money payable under either of the last ty, 
preceding sections may, in case of an officer who has rendered special sey. 
vices to either of the two companies, with the special sanction of the Boarg 
of Trade be increased to a larger amount than is authorized in those sectio, 
oe Gratuity to Weekly Servants. 

56. A gratuity not exceeding three months pay may be given to any week. 
ly servant whose services may be dispensed with in consequence of this 


amalgamation. 
Decision as to Offices Abolished. 


27. The decision of the Board of Directors of the United Company as ty 
whether an office or employment has been abolished, or whether any services 
have been dispensed with in consequence of this amalgamation, shall be 
final and without appeal in any case, except that the present Secretary anj 
Engineer of the South Metropolitan Company may, at any time within foy 
years from the confirmation of this scheme, retire from those offices and re. 
ceive, under the provision of clause 22, an annuity or retiring allowance of 
the same amount as he would have received if he had retired at the con. 
mencement of this scheme ; and such annuity, if compounded for, shall be 
computed at the same amount as it would have been at that date. 
Capital. 

28. Upon this scheme coming into operation, the authorized capitals of 
the two companies shall constitute the capital of the United Company. The 
£360,000 stock of the Phoenix Company, limited to a dividend of 7} per 
cent,, and the £144,000 stock, limited to a dividend of 5 per cent., shall be 
respectively converted into equivalent amounts of B stock, limited to a diy. 
idend of 10 per cent., under the sliding scale, at the standard price of 3s, 
6d. per 1,000 feet—viz., the £360,000 into £270,000 and the £144,000 into 
£72,000, and shall be entitled to all the benefits and incidents of such stock. 
The capital of the United Company shall be classed A, B, and C, respect- 
ively, in accordance with the following 

Statement of Capital. 
The A class is composed of the South Metropolitan stock, issued under 
Act of October 28, 1879, amounting to £500,000, all of which has been paid in. 
The B class is composed of South Metropolitan Company’s stock, under 
Order in Council, amounting to £250,000; a portion of the same unissued, 
amounting to £18,000. The Phoenix Compony’s stock, issued under Act i 
1824, £540,000, and under Act of 1864, £542,000, of which latter £27, (ii 
are not called up. 

The © clase consists of the remaining portion of the £250,000 of the South 
Metropolitan Company’s capital referred to above, amounting to £232,000, 
unissued ; thus making total amount authorized for the United Companies 
£2,082,000, of which £1,805,000 has been called up, and £277,000 is to be 
called up. 

The unissued capital of £277,000 is to be calied up in the following order: 

First,—The calls outstanding upon the £360,000 stock of the Phosnir 
Company, limited to a dividend of 7} per cent., in amount 
£36,000, which shall be paid in full, but when paid shall 
be converted into £27,000 B stock. 

Second,—The £18,000 of new capital to be created by the South Metro- 
politan Company as B stock. 

Third,—The 232,000 of C stock. 

Dividend on Difierent Classes of Shares. 

29. The three classes, A, B, and ©, shall participate equally in the profits 
up to 11 per cent.; but in the event at any time of a larger dividend than 1! 
per cent. being payable on the said three classes, one-half of such larger 
dividend beyond 11 per cent. that but for this agreement and scheme would 
be payable to the holders of B capital, shall be paid to the holders of A cap- 
ital, in addition to their own proportion of such larger dividend as aforesaid. 

United Company to Issue New Certificates. 

30. The United Company shall, as soon as mdy be after the confirmatio 
of this scheme, convert all the shares into stock, and call in all certificate 
in the Phoenix Company, and issue in lieu thereof, and at their own expen 
new certificates, specifying the class to which they belong, in the name of the 
United Company. 

Borrowing Powers. 

31. The amount authorized to be borrowed by the United Company shall 
be the aggregate of the amounts authorized to be borrowed by the special 
Acts of the two companies respectively, and which at the date of this amal- 
gamation are as follows, viz. : 











Authorized. Issued. To be Issued, 
South Metropol. Company. £ 28.d. B cial £ 44, 
32 & 33 Vict., c. 130, 1869.... 62,500 0 0 62,500 0 0 — 
39 & 40 Vict., c, 229, 1876.... 187,500 0 0 — 187,500 0 0 
17 & 18 Vict., c. 94, 1854.... 35,000 0 0 35,000 0 0 a 
26 Vict., c. 387, 1863.... 25,00000  25,00000 — 
BA .'s cctoscdheccisons . 810,000 00 122,50000 187,600 00 
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The President remarked that from the repurts made it seemed evident 
that a gradual reduction of the temperature of the gas had much to do with 
the absence of naphthaline, 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Harrington for his valu- 
able paper. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to have 100 copies of the tabulated 
statement printed and distributed to the members of the Association, 

Mr. McDougall, of Hornellsville, then read the following paper 


ON NATURAL GAS, 


In this paper it is not expected that anything new, whereby the gas 
fraternity may be benefited, will be presented. If we can afford a moment’s 
pleasure, or satisfy a passing curiosity, we shall feel amply rewarded. 

The formation of natural gas, like petroleum or rock vil, has long been a 
subject of speculation for geologists ; but while held in the great reservoirs 
formed for them by nature, they remain a mystery, and it is only when 
they are brought to the surface that any just analysis of these substances 
can be made, 

Natural gas is found in most of the countries on the globe. It has long 
been a product of China, and has been utilized by the Celestials for cen- 
turies. In the United States this article is by no means unknown, Fredonia, 
in our own State, being famous for its production. The gas well at West 
Bloomfield is also well known. The well was sunk in 1865, but, though the 
volume has been great (Prof. Silliman giving the composition as: marsh 
gas, 82.41; carbonic ucid, 10.11; nitrogen, 4.31 ; oxygen, 0.23 ; illuminat- 
ing hydrocarbon, 2.94 ;) it has not as yet been made available for the use 
of man. 

It is to the natural gas found near oil wells that we call your attention. 
It is the supposition that petroleum and natural gas have some connecting 
links ; yet they are found with a rock separation of over three hundred feet. 
The gas we are supplying to the city of Bradford is obtained from the sec- 
ond sand, while oil is almost invariably obtained from the third sand rock. 
The area from which this gas is taken is about one mile square, and the 
rock has been pierced but five feet ; yet that small territorty, it is estimated, 
has delivered fully five million cubic feet daily during the past four years, 
and is at the present time furnishing light for 5000 burners and 1500 cook- 
ing and heating stoves, besides a number of boilers and furnaces. The 
pressure has fallen from 150 pounds to 10 pounds to the square inch, partly 
owing to the fact that the rock now has 11 punctures to relieve the pressure 
where formerly there was but one. 

In some portions of the oil field gas is found in the third sand or oil bear- 
ing rock. In such case it is from what may be termed an “island.” The 
oil producer looking for a supply of the oleaginous substance, and knowing 
the depth it is necessary for him to sink his tools, is surprised to find that 
he has reached the sand 25 feet higher than surrounding wells would indi- 
cate, and that gas, instead of oil, is pouring through his casing pipe. But 
such cases as this are more the exception than the rule. The gas found in 
the oil fields has about the same composition as that of Fredonia, and 
which was found to be much benefited by mixing with coal gas. In Brad- 
ford we are much troubled by an excess of carbon, which is rather detri- 
mental to ceilings, and would produce much fault-finding among our 
customers—nothing unusual in any case, as you all must know—were their 
grumbling not lessened by the extremely low price at which we are able to 
furnish this article. 

For heating purposes ordinary stoves are mostly used, a sufficient number 
of burners being placed inside. In heating stoves broken pieces of fire brick 
are placed, and these, upon becoming heated, send forth a cheerful glow, 
and thus, while the outer man was made comfortable, the imagination is 
warmed, and the inner man rejoices. For cooking, the gas is used exactly 
like coal, coke, or wood, no fender of any sort used in broiling ; in fact, 
the natural flame itself is applied directly to the meat to be broiled, and we 
would almost defy any man to tell whether he ate a steak broiled on coals 
or in the flame of the natural gas. For lighting, the argand burner is con- 
sidered the best ; still, the batwing has proved quite satisfactory. 

Quite an interesting informal discussion followed on the subject of natural 
gas, and much valuable information elicited from the different members. 

On motion of Mr. Cartwright,’ a vote of thanks was returned to Mr. 
McDougall for his interesting paper. 


Mr. Perry read the following paper on 
THE LEGITIMATE MEANS TO BE USED IN THE EXTENSION OF OUR BUSINESS, 


In considering the subject on which, at your request, I have prepared 
this paper, I desire, by way of introduction or explanatoin, to ask your 
attention for a few moments to a single thought viz. : 

The necessity that we, while being aware of the fact that our business has 
assumed an entirely different place or feature from that which it occupied 
20 years ago, and that the future of our business depends not so largely 
upon its use as an illuminant as upon its use for domestic and business 





purposes, should use every endeaver to impress this upon the minds of the 
executive officers of the companies that we represent. 

While I do not deem it necessary to say anything on this thought for the 
purpose of converting any gentleman present, yet, as an introduction to 
more advanced thoughts, I must premise that we are all aware that busi- 
ness, be it of whatsoever kind, has during the past 20 years undergone 
many radical changes, which have as a rule been adopted, So much is this 
the fact, that could those who were our leading merchants before the war 
come back to the places with which they were identified, I am sure they 
would fail to recognize them. 


The old-time spring and fall trades have gone beyond recall. The visits 
of merchants from all parts of the country to the various business centres, 
there to buy upon a credit of 4 or 6 months such a supply of goods as 
should last them until the changing season demanded a different line, are 
no more looked for ; but to-day the drummer is upon the road looking after 
the wants of his customers, and endeavoring to secure new ones, 


The lumbering old stage coach, a marvel of speed and comfort in its day ; 
the canal packet, ploughing its way lazily along, are things of the past. 
The locomotive engine, with its palace and hotel cars, wheels us from 
ocean to ocean with as much comfort asx though we were in our own homes, 
while the ocean and river steamers are alike marvels of speed and elegance. 

The farmer no longer is compelled to depend entirely upon manual labor 
to sow his seed or reap his harvest, for the tireless arm of machinery is at 
his beck and call, and produces results more economically and more satis- 
factorily. 

The change from the post-boy to our lightning mails, and from that to 
our telegraph system, are wonders that no man might have dreamed of, 

Thus I might go on enumerating the changes that have taken place—by 
the adoption of improved methods, by the invention and introduction of 
machinery ; but while the paper might be interesting, it would fail of its 
purpose, 

If, then, gentlemen, we must acknowledge that all other classes of busi- 
ness have taken such forward strides, are we to sit still and not see and 
acknowledge and use the advances and improvements in our own ? 

It is needless for me to go back to the days of Murdock, Clegg, and the 
hosts of others who were present, if I may use the expression, at the birth 
of our business, nor to follow it through its struggles and difficulties to the 
position it now holds ; suffive if I call up a fact within the memory of the 
youngest member of the Association—that there was a time when, had any 
one suggested the idea that a charge of coal could be burned off in less than 
6 hours, he would have been hooted at; and had he been so audacious as 
to even hint that a pound of good caking coal ought to produce 4 cubic feet 
of gas, the cry of the Jews when appealed to by Pilate—‘‘away with him |! 
away with him !”—would have fallen upon his ear; and yet, such have been 
the improvements, that we think we are obtaining poor results if we do not 
obtain from 4.80 to 5.20 cubic feet per pound of coal, a record of from 6000 
to 10,000 cubic feet per mouthpiece, and our charges burned off at from a 
minimum of 2 hours to a muximum of 4 hours—and what with the improved 
machinery science has given us—but little remains of the original of gas 
manufacture—the revolution is complete. 

The changes made have not affected us simply in the manufacture of our 
product, but in its distribution or sale, by opening up new field for its use. 

The employment of gas for domestic purposes—for cooking and heating— 
has proved a grand success, both as to economy and the results obtained. 
The gas engine is another claimant, but to this I shall refer later, 

You may say that these are new inventions, that they have not stood the 
test of years, that there may be some chicanery about them likely to mis- 
lead. True, the gas stove and engine are but children, if I may use the 
expression, of what I believe will be a large and vigorous family of claim- 
ants for our product. They have been subjected to the severest tests in 
Europe, and have passed the ordeal successfully ; and a prominent feature 
in the business of some of the European companies is not alone the use, but 
the manufacture and sale of stoves, etc. 

I regret, indeed, that this portion of our business, while not neglected, 
has had a hard struggle to gain even a foothold among us, and it seems 
that we, who, as a people, are looked upon, as the sharpest, shrewdest, and 
first to take hold of any invention that casts even a shadow of success, 
should allow this one, which needs no experiment on our part, but has 
more than realized all that has been claimed, to lie “‘unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung.” 

I own that I can see one loophole by which we may escape the charge of 
neglect, yet one which, if rightly looked upon, should condemn us, I refer 
to the fact that in the formation of most of the companies of this country the 
ground-work has been for speculative purposes ; and while our works have 
been built perhaps with all the latest improvements placed therein, there 
hangs over us like a funeral pall a fabulous capital and unlimited bonded 
ndebtedness—leeches that fasten upon our very vitals, that only years of 
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toil and worry enable us to shake off and feel that we are free. Free, for- 

woth! A baby, when we should be in the prime and vigor of manhood ! 

[ cannot but believe that the company should be the head and front of all 
york in connection with the distribution of its products. By this I mean 
the adoption to a modified extent of the plan so successfully carried out by 
the Paris Gas Light Company. 

Here you will say that I have created an entirely new department— 
something so radical that no company will think of, let alone adopt. True, 
itis a radical change, but is it more so than some of the changes that have 
taken place in our business? By no means. And though I may be sct 
djown as a dreamer, I cannot but believe that the time will be when all this 
snd more will be entirely under the control of the company’s superinten- 
dent. 

With these preliminary explanations, I will now offer a few suggestions on 
the following very important topics : 

Frst, on the interference of officers whose duties do not bring them in 
contact with the consumers, I apprehend that all, or nearly all, of the 
fraternity within the sound of my voice have experienced more or less of 
the annoyance of over-zealous officials endeavoring to do something for 
which they are not fitted, either by nature or experience, My opinion is 
that a great deal of harm is done iu this way, unintentionally, of course, as 
it is not at all probable that the gentlemen who direct the affairs of our re- 
specttve companies would designedly place any obstacles in the way of our 
success, 

My theory of running or conducting the business of a gas company is 
this: —that there should be a thoroughly competent superintendent ; one 
entirely familiar with the manufacture and distribution of gas, a courteous, 
and accommodating gentleman, whose chief aim should be to advance the 
best interests of his company, and dispense equal and exact justice to all 
his customers, If it is proved that he is competent to do this, he should 
not be interfered with by any other officer of the company, but should be 
all that his title inplies—a superintendent, in fact. If he is not competent, 
the company is certainly better off without him, 

Let is be understood that I do not wish to insinuate that the superinten- 
dent of a ecompany'is the only essential ; but I do wan: it understood that I 
im opposed to the curtailment of the rights and privileges of anyone acting 
u this very trying and oftentimes very thanklesss position. If the superin- 
fendent is not qualified to know what is wanted, and when it is wanted, 

who in the name of goodness is? If the superintendent is not competent to 
judge of and decide upon the merits of his subordinates in their respective 
capacities, who can be? If the superintendent is not capable of settling all 
controversies, quieting contentions, and settling all disputes, who would 
you seek for that is? The old adage that ‘too many cooks spoil the broth ” 
is frequently very forcibly illustrated in the management of the business of 
gas companies, 

Having briefly given expression to my thoughts on the topic just referred 
to, I now wish to say a few words on the cultivation of friendly relations 
between the consumers and the employees whose duties bring them person- 
ally together. In connection with this subject.I will state as my opinion 
that, as we have arrived at a comparatively high degree of economy in the 
manufacture of gas, it would be well to give some attention to its sale. 

What would be thought of a man, as a business man, if he were to invest 
a large amount of money, build a large factory for the manufacture of some 
commodity, and give no attention to its sale? Yet such is practically what 
has been done by gas companies since their inception up to within a very 
short time. 

But to return to my subject, I think that it is the duty of the superin- 
tendent to see that his assistants are agreeable to his customers. It is well 
understood that the proprietors of drygoods houses, grocery stores, tailor 
shops, ete., employ their assistants with especial reference to their social 
qualifications, as well as their ability to perform the manual labor required 
of them, 

Commencing with the individual who takes meter statements, he ought to 
be intelligen:, of good address, ready at all times to answer any civil ques- 
tion asked him. If it so happens that anyone may ask him during his 
rounds ‘* How much gas have I consumed this month ?” answer courteously, 
‘‘T am instructed not to answer that question, but they will cheerfully give 
that information at the office.” Or what is better still, give them the de- 
sired information ; for I hold that every single shadow of mystery thrown 
sround an already very mysterious business to the masses, tends only to widen 
the gulf between consumer and company. And I would like to ask right 
here what is the reasonable objection to answering the questions of con- 
sumers? It may be said that there may be a mistake in the figures, If 
there is it goes to the bill, and where is the difference? Meters are rarely 
reviewed until after the bill is rendered and complaint made, My judg- 
nent is that right here, at the very commencement of your dealings with 
the consumer there is an opportunity of establishing amicable relations. So 
much for the taker of statements, We next come to the individual who dis- 








tributes the bills, and receives whatever payments are offered him. His, too, 
is a position of responsibility, and calls for a man of courteous mabilers, 
who has a high sense of honor, and, above all, an amiable manner ; firm, 
but civil, and ready to answer all questions coming within the scope of his 
duty, or politely referring the complainant to the proper officer, when the 
necessities of the case require it. 

Such a man is sure to win golden opinions from patrons, and redound 
greatly to the interest of the company. Next in order comes the office as- 
sistants, and I am disposed to treat very kindly this much-abused class of 
men, for I think it requires a man of charming manners to answer all the 
questions usually asked over the counter of a gas company’s effice, and still 
retain the placid expression and genteel deportment so essential to success. 
Unfortunately, it is too often the case that the office men are not subject to 
the directions of the superintendent, as I claim that the superintendent 
should be over all. This frequently creates confusion, and tends in a very 
great degree to weaken the discipline so mach needed ; and even the men 
themselves get confused in feeling compelled to accept directions from more 
than one source, 

It has always seemed to me that there should be a person in the office of 
every gas company whose particular duty should be to attend to complaints 
—an adjuster, as it were—fully empowered to settle all disputed points, as 
it is certuinly very annoying to the consumer to go to one with a complaint, 
be referred to another, and another, and so on ad infinitum, as is frequently 
the case. 

Here I propose to let this subject rest, and say a few words on the pro- 
priety of soliciting consumers, the methods to be employed, and induce- 
ments offered. We will take it for granted that nobody uses coal oil from 
choice ; they feel that they have been driven to it by the exactions of the 
gas company. Whether this is so or not the individual superintendent must 
decide for himself. I think that, in the majority of cases, the company is 
to blame indirectly, if not directly, for the very large number of portable 
powder magazines occupying the stores and dwellings on its line of mains, 
known as kerosene lamps, shedding forth their weakly rays, and emitting 
their sickly odors, In short, there they are; the causes that led to their 
use we will not stop to discuss—the question is, how to get rid of them. 

I am a firm believer in asking people to discontinue their use and adopt 
gas; but they say, ‘‘ We cannot burn your gas. It costs more than I can 
pay,” or, “The company has swindled me once, and shan’t have another 
opportunity,” or, ‘‘ I am gettimg just as good a light for one-quarter of the 
money,” or, ‘‘It is going to cost me considerable to arrange for burning 
gas; and I guess I will make the lamps answer.” 

These, and a score of other reasons, are given, and in many cases all the 
persuasion that can be brought to bear cannot alter their determination, 
We do not expect to convert everyone to the use of gas; but that there can 
be a large number of consumers obtained, by soliciting, in every community 
I have not a single doubt 

My plan of soliciting would be to have a good man see personally the pro- 
prietor of every establishment where lamps are used, and ask him politely 
to patronize the company by using gas. If he declines, ask him his reasons, 
These having been given, the solicitor can easily determine whether there is 
any use in further parley ; if he objects on the ground that it will cost him 
so much for new burners, offer to furnish him free of cost an entire new set ; 
if he still objects on the plea that the cost of meter connections is more than 
he cares to pay for, connect his meter free of expense to him ; anil, lastly, 
if he,says he does not care to lose the money he has paid for his lamps, take 
them off his hands at a reasonable price. 

I have one instance in my mind now where I bought lamps to the amount 
of $18.00,.since which time the gentleman from whom I bought the lamps 
has paid the company over $200. 

I cite this as an exemple of what might be done by trifling inducements 
being held out.- After securing the customers take good care to retain them. 
You ask, how can this be done? I answer, by fair treatment ; furnish him 
a good article of gas ; see that his burners are adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of proper combustion. If you find too much pressure, turn off the 
meter cock a little; in short, do everything you can to keep the bill down. 
These attentions will certainly add to your list of consumers, and enrich the 
treasury of your company. 

In a conversation once with a gentleman who has had quite an extensive 
experience in gas matters, I was astounded to bear him say that he believed 
in carrying a high pressure on his mains, I asked him his reasons, and he 
said he wanted high bills. I remonstrated with him, when he replied that 
he was not watching the interests of the consumer but those of the company 
he represented—a very grave mistake, in my opinion. 

I will conclude my paper by referring briefly to gas stoves and gas en- 
gines, 

With the former my experience is limited, with the latter I have worked 
considerably, and have one working very satisfactorily in this city, which I 
would be pleased to show you at your convenience. ‘The gas engine, for in- 
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termittent power, is paeeea doubt the most economical motor known. The 
one above referred to I started about three months ago. It is a two-horse 
power, and is used to run a sausage cutter. Its convenience, safety, clean- 
liness, and economy is striking indeed ; and the gentleman who purchased 
it says he would not part with it for twice the amount it cost him if he could 
not replace it. 

I must state right here that, owing to positive objections on the part of 
my board of directors, I have been unable to do but little in the direction of 
increasing my sales of gas ; they positively refused to have anything to do 
with either stoves or engines, which, of course, prevented my doing much. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that there are not many such boards controlling 
the affairs of your respective companies. 

In conclusion, I will say that Iam in favor of using all legitimate means 
to extend the sale of gas, either for illuminating, cooking or power. As far 
as Iam concerned, I do not propose to allow any feeling of false pride or 
delicacy to deter me from soliciting business, provided, in all cases, that I 
am left to exercise my own judgment in the matter. Is our business so dif- 
ferent from all others that we must keep silence instead of advertising it as 
other men in different kiads of business do? Are we ashamed of our call- 
ing? I hope not. 

I know that the honorable gentlemen who are engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of coal gas, known as superintendents (or engineers if you 
like, although I do not fancy the word) would scorn to de a mean act, and 
are just as honest and truthful as any business men in the world ; yet it isa 
well-known fact all, or nearly all of the fraternity are branded as dishonest 
and untruthful. Why is this ; I will ask ? 

May we not look to ourselves for an answer to the question. It is the 
mystery surrounding our business that makes people suspicious. Let us, 
therefore, endeavor to change our mode of operations. Carry our business 
and our product out to the people. Show them that ’tis desirable, that ’tis 
useful. Meet them half way. Show them that you have put off the old 
way, put onthe new. Let your light shine so that it may penetrate the 
mist that has so long enveloped and hung like a pall azound the gas com- 
panies, and then you will fully realize that your calling is pleasant, profit- 
able, dignified and legitimate. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Perry for his valuable 
and interesting paper. 

On motion of Mr. McDougall it was ordered that, when we adjourn, we 
adjourn to meet at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 20th May, 1880. 

On motion, Messrs. McDougall and Kingsbury were appointed a commit- 
tee to work up the membership of the Association from the southern tier. 

A motion was passed requesting Mr. White to prepare a paper on Iron 
Sponge Purifying material for the next meeting. 

Mr. Harrington was requested to prepare another paper on naphthaline. 

Mr. Wm. @artwright was also requested to prepare a paper on the same 
subject from his point of view. 

Messrs. Findlay and Humphreys were requasted to prepare papers on 
Oil Gas. 

On motion of Mr. Harrington the Secretary was authorized to ‘a a 
stenographer at the meetings of the Association. 

On motion the Association adjourned. 

CLEMENT A. Wuirz, 
Secretary. 








The Cost of Transportation. 





The most important subject before American ironmasters to-day, next to 
that of cheap production, is cheap transportation. There is need of this 
not only to get the product of works to market at the very lowest rate, but 
also to bring the raw materials to the works. Indeed, this question is so 
intimately connected with that of cost of production, that it must be includ- 
ed in all discussions of this topic. 

We have cheap raw material, or, rather, we have deposits of coal and ore 
that can be purchased at a very small cost ; but the long stretches of trans- 
portation needed to get these materials to the centres of manufacturing pro- 
duction, or, if they are manufactured where found, the long hauls that 
must be paid for to get the manufactured products to the points of con- 
sumption, are not only a heavy tax on these industries, but prevent devel- 
ment of many rich districts. 

In view of this fact, any information wiles on the cost of transportation 
is of the ntmost value, as indicating the line in which efforts must be di- 
rected to reduce this cost. The yearly reports of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road always contain information on this poiut that is of the greatest value 
The character of this road and ofits grades is too well known to need much 
comment. On the Western Division the grades are very heavy, necessitat- 
ing small trains, great wear and tear of rolling stock, and a very heavy cost 
for fuel, etc. This is in some measure offset by the cheap and abundant 
fuel. On the whole, the results on this road may be assumed as a fair ex- 





ample of what can be done on a well-built and well-managed road. The 
following table from the last report of this road shows the cost of moving 
freight and the earnings : 


Penna. RR. U. RR.N.J. Philada. Lines east 
Freight. and and and Erie Ptbg and 
branches. branches. Railroad. Erie. 
Length of road miles......... 1,092.05 425.5 283 1,806 


Average earnings per ton per 
mile from transportation of 


ee cere 0°796 cts. 1.473 cts, 0°512 cts, 0°824 cts, 
Average cost of transporting 

each ton of freight one mile.0°427 cts, 1°012 cts, 0°354 cts, 0°480 cts, 
Average profit per ton per 

GE SS eRe ek Rive cet 0:369 cts. 0461 cts, 0°158 cts, 0°344 cts, 


This table shows that on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
average receipts per ton per mile were about 8 mills, and the cost perton per 
mile 4} mills, while on the Philadelphia and Erie the cost was three-quarters 
of a mill less, or a fraction more than 3} mills per ton per mile. 

This shows a surprising result, Some years ago, at a meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, a very prominent member expressed 
an opinion that in time freight would be moved at a profit of three-fourth of 
a cent per mile per ton; The opinion was laughed at. What was then re- 
garded as chimerical, this report shows is now a fact. 

Commenting on the table the Board of Directors say : 


“The number of tons of freight moved in 1879 over your main line and 
branches, including 773,461 tons of fuel and other materials for the com- 
pany’s use, was 14,457,502 tons, embracing 6,379,995 tons of coal, For the 
previous year, 11,627,228 tons were moved, showing an increase of 2,830,274 
tons, or about 24 3-10 per cent., while the increase in coal tonnage was 
1,372,184 tons. 

‘‘ The most marked increase was in the mileage of local freight westward, 
which amounted to 46 99-100 per cent. The tonnage mileage of through 
freight westward was also largely increased, the percentage being 33 53-100. 
The total tonnage mileage of through and local freight eastward was 1,742,- 
439,006, and westward 394,269,881, an increase of 19 88-100 per cent in the 
former, and 45 30-100 per cent. in the latter. Jt will thus be seen that the 
company earned the larger portion of its revenue from the transportation 
of a large volume of traffic at a small profit ; while the heavy increase in 
local business shows that it is carefully fostered, and is not burdened for the 
benefit of through traffic. Of the 13,684,041 tons moved upon the main line 
and branches, 2,076,540 were through, and 11,607,501 local freight.” 

The most important statement in the foregoing is that we have italicised. 
The average receipts per ton per mile being on the main line 0.796 cents per 
mile, there must have been a great deal at a very much lower figure. A 
large part of this was doubtless petroleum, which was moved at a ruinously 
lew rate; but the report is evidence that large volumes of traffic can be 
moved at low rates, which is a fact of the utmost importance to ironmasters, 
as their freight is of low class, iu large volume, and should be moved at low 
rates,—Jron Age, April 16. 








The Holly Steam Heating in Practice. 


oo 


The experiment of heating buildings by steam supplied from a central 
generator and distributed to customers at their dwellings and places of bus- 
iness has had a trial uf two seasons in Springfield, and has created general 
interest. 

It is hardly time to pass final judgment on the matter, as many points 
which would affect the verdict have not had a thorough development. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the promise of the new enterprise justifies very 
sanguine expectations, and nearly all those who have ‘used the Holly steam 
during the past winter are ready to pronounce it a complete success, and are 
anxious to have it established on a permanent footing. The testimony of 
the patrons is almost without exception so enthusiastic as to suggest the 
suspicion that they are all stockholders in the gascompany. The company, 
too, are well pleased with the results, and are ready for a more extensive 
trial another season. 


Touching the expense of this method of heating, as compared with others 
opinions vary, and, so far as the experiment at Springfield is concerned, 
this point cannot be regarded as settled. Based on the figures of last year, 
the testimony of the patrons goes to show that it is cheaper than furnace 


. | heat, about as costly as home-made steam, and more expensive than econom- 


ically managed stoves. This is the result of the comparison of actual ex- 
penditures, and does not take into consideration the amount and quality of 
heat obtained, nor the annoyances and inconveniences resulting from ordi- 
nary methods which are obviated in the Holly system.—Springfield Repub- 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending April 10, 1880, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 
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* Five foot lava tip with check. 
+ Bray’s slit union, No. 7. 
u. G. LOVE, Gas Exaumizer. 





Tax Docrors are after the electric light. They 
say it will eventually destroy the eyesight, and one 
medical man says he was blind for three days, the 
result of attending a concert in San Francisco in a 
hall supplied with the electric light, Edison has giv- 
en us this eye destroyer, now let him givg us inval- 
perable eyes. 


Shearing Strength of American Woods. 





Mr. John OC. Trautwine communicates to the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute the sesults of some 
valuable experiments on the shearing strength of 
American woods. 


The specimens tested were in the shape of cylin- 
drical pins .64 of an inch (or full § inch) in diameter. 
The central pieces sheared off were § inch long. The 
single circular area of each pin was .322 of a square 
inch, and that of the two areas simultaneously 
sheared, .644 of a square inch, The testing machine 
used was made by Riehle Brothers, and the figures 
obtained were the following, in pounds per square 
inch : 


URE caihikgune + dedcnneasecesaxeadandoue 6,280 
Bivens ecikarronivteninssds:« 644 5,223 
PN Litetiehechodnstonssde cies etn 5,595 
Cedar, white........... 1,372 to 1,519 
Cedar, Central American...... 3,410 
CONES cacceccecctsscrccscsesccosese. 2,945 
MIN s hctniasescdeccavseareneses 1,535 
DORPOIG 6. sccceccccccvcsviresiesss 6,510 
BOF isc sccssccccsctces wvcsccscoees 7,750 
 CESSEEE SN ReneS Rae FEO 5,890 
MI i coccesepacesinnanmenie 2,750 
ET s saiciccinsssee dens 6,045 to 7,285 
p TTT PPP TTL LITT 7,176 
pe Tee 6,355 
GO, WOM ie. scnsdcncccenbpaccovis 4,425 
RPI Ta ssansonccccepscececcsesce 8,480 
Ny Wi oiciecjerigacncscsses ces 2,480 


Pine, yellow, Northern........ 4,340 
Pine, yellow, Southern........ 5,735 
Pine, yellow, very reninous.. 5,053 


POplAL.....scccrescccsescrcrccesceese 4,418 

TPEOOD o0c0is -corccgesecsccsccccces 3,255 

Walnut, black...............s0000 4,728 

Walnut, common..............+. 2,830 
—Iron Age. 








Woodwork Burned by Steam. 
————— 


The American Manufacturer says: ‘“‘At the 
Crescent Steele Works, in this city, a steam pipe 2} 
inches in diameter, carrying from 90 to 100 pounds 
pressure, was laid under ground about three years 
ago, encased in common pine boards about one inch 
thick, A few days since occasion was had to dig up 
the pipe, and the whole length of the wooden drain 
was found to be charred and apparently burnt about 
three-fourths of the thickness of the wood, the other 
portion being partially rotted. The whole inside of 
the drain was turned to charcoal, with here and there 
spots of white ashes, showing that ignition had actu- 
ally taken place. It seems probable that if the cas- 
ing had not been excluded from the air by the earth 
covering it, it would have blazed and been entirely 
consumed. 

** Tt is generally believed that a steam pipe cannot 
set fire to wood. but this case seems to prove the 
contrary, and it may explain the origin of so many 
mysterious fires.” : 








Pneumatic Clocks 





Within the last week handsome public illuminated 
timepieces have been erected in the middle of the 
causeway of the leading thoroughfares of Paris. 
These are all in communication with the works of 
the new Pneumatic Clock Company, in the Rue 
St. Anne. By means of subterranean tubes this 
company receives the time direct from the Observa- 
toire every morning, and regulates all the timepieces 
in connection simultaneously. 

In future it will be possible to have the correct 
time laid on in any house, like gas or water, at the 
trifling cost of from three to five centimes per clock 





per day.—Jron Age, 





Price of Gas Reduced in Rochester.— 
Rocuxester Gas Lr. Co., April 2, 1880. By order of 
the Board of Directors, the price of gas, net (in case 
of prompt payment according to regulations) is re- 
daced to $2 per 1000 cubic feet for all consumers 
after the first instant. Marr. Cantwaicut, Sec. 

The Citizens’ Gas Company of Rochester have also 
issued a notice to the effect that the price of their 
gas has been reduced from $2.50 to $2 per 1000 feet. 








Gas Stocks. 
oe 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W: B Scott & Co.,) 


24 Pine Sreeet, New Yorx City. 
Aprit 16, 1880. 
e- All communciations will receive particular attention 
ta The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. gg 
Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Gapital. Par. Bid. Asked. 


Camteabsscscscccecccsces 466,000 50 50 60 
Harlem, ..0.0scectevscess 1,800,000 50 65 7h 
“ Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan...... PY 4,000,000 50 198 202 
Metropolitan........ 2,500,000 100 137 145 
‘© —- Serip... $1,000,000 99 102 
SS 5,000,000 190 78 85 
‘* Bonds, go'd. 900,000 1000 100 —- 
Municipal...,.......... . 1,500,000 100 185 200 
“Bonds... 750,000 106 ©=110 
New York......iceseo0s 4,000,000 100 106 110 
RUNG eo ckdcncccccccess 270,000 50 — 4100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn ........+00++ - 2,000,000 25 120 125 
Citizens............+0. «» 1,200,000 20 655 60 
‘6 8. F. Bonds. 820,000 1000 100 105 
Falton Manicipal..... 1,500,000 100 94 97 
Peoples..........+.-0. 1,000,000 10 265 80 
“ Bonds........ 290,000 ... 90 95 
08 RE icescess 250,000 75 #5 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 70 
Rate cesncidustspanse 1,000,000 25 50- 55 
aoe ee 700,000 1000 85 = «95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 75 80 
se Scrip 98 103 
PERN OD iicncciccnnatene 135,000 100 — 50 
te Bonds....... 40,000 — — _ 
Union Co. E. N, Y... 25 — 50 
Kichmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 70 80 
Out of Town Gas Companies. - 
Bath, Mainve........... 70,000 100 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 65 70 
ag Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 185 190 
“  Otfs., gold 1,000,000 — 108 
Bayonne, N. J....... , 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100 .. 80 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 85 90 
* “* Bds. 124,000. — 10 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 195 om 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 190 
Derby of Conn...... . 160,000 100 60 80 
East Boston, Mass... 25 114 120 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 300,000 20 — 130 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 308.) 4s os 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn...... F 700,000 25 120 125 
Hempstead, L. I..... 25,000 100... — 
Halifax N. 8........... 400,000 40 148 150 
Hamilton, Ontario.,. 150,000 40 1174 
Jersey City ........ «+ 750,600 20 150 160 
Jamaica, L. I......... 25,C00 100... —- 
Jacksonville, Iil...... 120,000 50 100 ae 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Laclede St LouisMo. 1,200,000 100 93 96 
Locg Branch.. .. 20 30. 40 
New Haven, Conn... 25 120 149 
Peoples, Jersey City ve 4 50 
‘sé e Bds, 5 
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Peoplos of Albany... 
“ Bonds 
Peoples of Baltimore 
= Bonds.... 
Plainfield, N. J....... 
Perth Amtoy ....... - 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
- Citizens 
Bondout & Kingston 
13+, Louis Missouri.. 
Stillwater, Minn...... 
Saugerties, N. ¥ .... 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Fr’isco Cal. 














650,000 
350,000 


80,000 


600 000 
50,000 
15,000 


100 
1000 
25 


100 
25 


50 
100 


50 
50 
100 


100 
106 


120 
70 
50 


- 
é 


300 


95. 


82 


10 


102 


105 
95 
130 

80 
66 
80 
26 


100 


83 


















































Toledo, Ohio...... . . 95 97 
Troy, Citizens......... 600,000 100 — _ 
Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 170 185 











-_ Scrip 500,000 20 100 110 
Woonsocket, R. L.... 150,000 100 80 one 
Wilmington, Del.... 50 174 _ 
Weemetetipnsescccccssce0 50 — 70 
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Ammoniacal iar and Goal Tar. 


SEALED PROPOSALS 


will be received at the office of the Cincinnati Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, until 22 o’clock noon, 
May ist, 1880, for the Ammoniacal Liquor prodaced at the 
works of said Company, extending over a period of jive (5) 
years from July 1, 18°09. 

The Liquor will be delivered in car-tanks on side track, 

in tank barges on the river, or at any point on the line of 
the Gas Company’s premises, The strength to be of the 
same average as at present. 
Bids will be received at so much per ton, of 2000 pounds, 
of coal carbonized. Payments to be made monthly. Secur- 
ity in the sum of $10,000 will be required. The Company 
reserves the right to reject any and all bids. If desired by 
the successful bidder, arrangements can be made for the 
purchase of the Coal Tar produced during the same period. 
Address, 


ROBT. BROWN, Jr., Sec’y, 
Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke €o.; Cincinnati, 0, 


SITUATION WANTED 


BY A MAN THIRTY YEARS OF AGE, 


Thoroughly Qualified to take Charge 
of Small Gas Works. 
Seven years’ experience in an engineei’s office and oo 








works. Would take a subordinate ition. O to corre- 
spondence. Good references. Address, ‘‘ ENERGY,” 
449-tf roCare this Journal. 





ENGAGEMENT DESIRED. 


A Person of Practical Experience as 
Superintendent of Gas Works 
Desires an engagement where stric attention to the duties 
confided to him will secure ultimately a fair compensation. 
References can be given. A good, permanent position is de- 
sired, where future salary would depend on success of 

management, Address, * ENGAGEMENT,” 
Office Gas Lr, JoURNAL. 


A Large Quantity 





Montauk Gas Coal, New York Olty. cesyeesesrevepevey 188 





WANTED, 


A. First-Class Foreman, 
IN A GAS WORKS. 


One who has had experience in that capacity. Address 
naming references, “ A. B. C.,” Office AM. Gas LT. JOURNAL, 


FOR SALE, 
A SMALL AND PROFITABLE GAS WORKS, 


In a thriving town of 3000 inhabitants. 2000 feet of Natural 
Gas per day. For particulars apply at office of this Journal, 
or to MoNas & Maks, 36 Cortland S'., New York, 








Complete Gas Worls 
FOR SATE. 


The Iron Work for a complete Gas Works, with 8 inch con- 
nections, consisting of 4 Purifiers, 8 ft. by 10 ft., with Dry 
Centre Valve, Multitubular Condenser, Scrubber, Bye-pass 
Valves, 5 feet Station Meter, and Bench Casting for four 
benches of 5’s, All nearly new, and in good condition. 

THE MUTUAL GAS LIGHT CO., 

497 tf St. JosEPa, MISSOURI. 


WATER GAS. 
Strong Gas- Fuel and Light Co, 


No. 120 Broadway, 
(EQUITABLE BUILDING), NEW YORK, 


This Company is the Sole Proprietor for the 
State of New York of the Strong and 
Lowe Processes for the Manu- 
facture of Water Gas. 

Works are now being constructed according to the Strong 
patents at Yonkers, to supply that city with gas for 


Light, Heat, and Power. 


One pair of generators, the cost of which will not exceed 
$18,000, will make about 400,000 cubic feet per day. 

The Lowe system is already in successful operation for 
lighting in more than ees places in the United States, and 
in many of our large cities. 

The rapid progress that water gas is making in the pane 
favor, and the great economy and efficienc a By the ~s 
Lowe processes over all others for its manufacture, shou he i“ 
cure for these processes @ carcful examination on the part 
= all Yo ————— now existing or about to be formed. 

B.—For licenses or further information, appply at the 
office of this company, as above. 

Dated March 8, 1880, 


CONNELLY & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ron Sponge POrVing Material 


CONNELLY’S JET EXHAUSTERS. 


PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


Cc. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 


GAS BURNERS, 


GAS HEATING AND COOEF ING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

















CASI Le Flee. 


WE HAVE ON HAND, IN STORE, FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, 


of Cast Iron Pipe, 


WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


MOST OF THEM ARE GAS WEIGHTS—PART OF THEM COATED WATER WEIGHTS. 
Made by Warren Foundry, Wood, McNeals, and Camden Iron Works, 
UNDER CAREFUL INSPECTION, AND ARE OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 


FPANCOAST & TARR, 28 Platt St.. New York. 
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SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 


NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN. 


NO COAL, NO ASHES, NO 











NO FIRE, NO DANGER, NO EXTRA INSURANCE 


NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS NO LEAKAGE 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HOSSE POWER, 
21 1-2 Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 


COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING, LITTLE WHILE 
RUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK, AND WHILE 
WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 
DEVELOPED, 





= SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2, 4 and 7 H. P 
= : LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 





THE NEW OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Onexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 


And nseful generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 


is at its minimum with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, etc., apply to SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
3045 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


A. CO. WOOD? S 
CAST IRON PIPE CUTTER 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


We have been able to redtive tho cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 
REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cuts 3, 4 and 6 inch Pipe $75 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4, Gand 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. 4 cuts 24 and 30 inch Pipe, $275 
No. & cuts 36 inch Pipe, $350 . 

















= 
— 
— 
= 

eS] 
‘ 


For larger sizes Special Contracts 
will be made. 





It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building 


As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 

Our Machinee for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 
for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Addres 
A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. JOHN T, LANGFORD, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, Maas. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GR’<ENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Ketorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brodklyn, N. ¥. 


393-ly 








LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


CAS RETORT WORKS 


CHELTENHAM, MO. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc, 


Fire Bricks and Tiles 


of all shapes and sizes. 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 
Pipe, Etc. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
642— 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 
OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 
Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS; TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Above Race, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TWENTY YEARS' PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 














Works, . 
LOCKPORT, PA, 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


Works, 
MT, SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD, 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
0. H. SPRAGUE, No. 18 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY, 





HENRY MAURER, 
H=xcelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








== THEM 


ECONOMY OF CAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


COOKING PURPOSES. 








This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 
MR. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


ALL ORDERS TO BE SENT TO 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
, BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ee, Seer &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
P, He & F, M. ROOTS,} Patontocs and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, $8 Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥ 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 


iy) ii Mihi 


P 


ISBELL’S PATENT SKELF-SHALING RETORT DOORS. 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the} Construction of 


New Works. 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 


ISBELL’S PAT. AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 
HIGH SERVICE GOVERNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 


DISTRIBUTOR. 
G. G. PORTER, President. 


CASTINGS, Ero. 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS, 











MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble (locks, warranted best Tin.e- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YOkK. 
Spectal designs furnianed for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


(@onubie and Single Gate 4% inch to 36 inch—outside and 
tnside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 





Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cement, 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 
6 Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTER 


S. L. MERCHANT, 


41 Broadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-1 


ta” Remit 25 cents postage for “Practica Treatise Xe 
Cement. 





FE. O. NORTON, 
Hydraulic Cement, 


Specially adapted for gas works, Under water it is capable 
of giving better results than Portland or any other cement, 


90 BROADWAY (Cor. Wall St.,) NEW YORK. 
Preserve the Journal ! 


——— 





We will furnish to our subscribers an important 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
bers of the Journal as it is issaed at the very low 
price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, ax 
directed, 

By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO, 





42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


SURLENGTON. N. J, 


jesquen 


"IO AA 





Adpuno4 


_ CAST. JRON, PIPES 


Pe BROWN, una, 
BENJAMIN CHEW, 


ba 











ay P. “MICHELLON, Secretary, 


gusBSTER IRD N ‘Won, sy 


GLOUCESTERIRON WORES| 





castian Gas Water Pips setae: Tin Hydrant Gas Holders 


Office No. 6 ‘North Seventh Street; Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE Co, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., E Etc. aie 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. | “300x722 3482, BOOK, by wx. moe 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS we a MANUAL, by E. 8, CATHELS, C.E. 


and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by Tomas 

lowing Books, at prices named : Box. Second edition. $5, 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by WituiAM Ricnarps, 4 to, AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
Engra 


umerous vings and Plates, in Cioth bind- ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
png 312. 5 Owen C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 


S vo. Cloth. $1.50. 
TH WST°S MEANUAL, by F. W. Harr- 
— ¥ ‘?. - The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


price. 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- We will take especial paing in securing and forward 
RUFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by) any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of waee 
Rev. W. R. Bowprrcn, M. A., with Engravinge. 8 vo | Ali remittances must be made by Check, Draft,or Post Office 


Money Order. 
aE MIAND BOOK, by THomas Newsic- A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
emt, 0. BE. $8.75 Room 18, No. 42, Pine Street, N. ¥. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 
400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 








Works, 1Sth, 19th, 201 and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-inch and upwards cast in 12 ft, lengths. 
te@™ Sond for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 


Office 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


S. DECATUR SMITH, 








CAST IRON GAS 3) WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immediate delivery. 

i FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. _gs 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from tater 
most essential improvements. more called th 
A ARRIS, or AMERICAN foeses 
for making *“* Water Gas,” the decomposition of super- 
yeated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any ~ made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and Toa are nantes into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without doy ny All the materials uired 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
3 ns of Petroleum ‘or Napbtha, per 1000 feet of bri- 











Rights for sale, Inquire of the President. 
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Kerr Murray, 
PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus, 
MACHINERY, 


* ETO., ETC. 


—-WwWoREZE S,— 


South of Railroad Depot, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, ROBBING & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott,’McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 467-ly 





JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No, 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting’ them in the latest and most improved 
model, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


or Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast fron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS. Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 8 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas. 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 996 -tf 


Jusse W. destin, 94. 


Tusem W. Stans, 








1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1880. 
LAUREL TRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 122 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders _ at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Wiltemerore Pa. (8) Jacksonville, Lil. 
Bristol, Pa. 2 Joliet, Il. 
Catasaqua, Lawrence, Kans 
Kittannin, Pa. Jefferson City, NC O. La, (2) 
Hazelton, Algiers, N. O., La. 
rt. Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich 
ee, Pa. Buffalo, N. ¥. @ 
Ogdensburg, i N. 
Bethlohenn 8). Pa. Waverl 
Sharon, Pa. Little Falls, nN Y. 
Canton, Pa. Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa. Watkins, N. Y. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Coney Island, N. Y. 

Annapolis, Md. (2) Batavia, N. Y. 

pong ba Va, 
a. 


Gloucester, N. J. 





pr beapenags: 2 Salem, N.J. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

Toungutows, oO Plainfield, N. J 
Steubenville, 0. Englewood, N. J. 
Zanesville, O. Dover bot’ N. J. (3) 
Mansfield, O, Dover, Del. 

n, O. Pittsfield, Mass. 

re, O, Meriden, "Conn. 

thens. 6. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stevie, oO. Burlington, Vt. 
Newark, O. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Columbus, O Attica, N. Y. 
Franklin, ind. 





BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas and Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works. 
Estimates and Drawings farnished. 


THOS. BR. BROWN, R. PITT OWEN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 


Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA. 





HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


7388, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St., N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of ote to six Retorts each, 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 


(wet and EX EAU! 
AUSTERS 
for reer Retorts from pressure. 
DS and BRANCHES 
of e.. an and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
iow overyiaing be a red pin oy well regulated Gas Works 
comp r 
NS. STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 


on very low prices. 
SLLAS C. HERRING, JAMES R. FLOYD 





GEO. STACEY. 


GEO. STACEY & CO. 
MANUFACTUBERS OF SINGLE AND TELESOOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS 
2 AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works; 


Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 33, 35, 87 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


HINRY BANSHAW. WM, STACEY 


REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
Indianopolis Gas 8: ~ 2 ich., Gas Co. 
Y Ky. €o. Peoria, Mtn Gis co. 
of as 
uincy, iL, 4 4 

pals i as Co, 
Carlinville, Iil., Gas Co. 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co 

as Co. Denver City, Cal, Gar Uc. 

Coen, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 

















CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





TT. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOXLYN, N. ¥ 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 


DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Mamufactories. 








THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. 


E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 


PRICE, $2.50. 
CONTENTS. Srction L—The purposes enemas. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 


Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of scandard ap 


 apparete mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 


The vhoseaneter room. Preparation of candles. Testing 


operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 


pressure and tem 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 


peratare. Ordinary photometers. ‘The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 


SECTION II.—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphur compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fitting € up. . To set the apparatus at work, Analys 
uip 


SECTION III].—Ammonia. 
weight of su! “yore Harcourt’s color 
gravity. To find the specific corey of d 


and Re tad e of purity of coal sas. 


gas. 
Rules and tables to facilitate the calculations necessary in the 
Bigeye Ammonia und sulphur. of testi ters in London. e 


huretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid, The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer, To calculate 
test. A id and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 
To correct the bulk and find the weight of 


the determinatfon of 8 the illuminating valu 


referee bic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, N.Y. 
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NEWCASTLE 





AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 


(TOWNLEY), 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAT. 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


JAMES 


- PERGINS. 
&, SEAVERNS, 


PERKINS & CQ. 


41 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 








Montauk Gas Coal, 


FROM 


TAYLOR CO., WEST VA. 
JOHN WHITE, 


AGENT, 
Room 15, Trinity Building, 
NEW YORE. 


THE AMERICAN 


GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 
$3 PER ANNUM. 








“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 
Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The undersigned, agents for the above well- 
known Gas Coal, are prepared to contract for its 
delivery at any point in New York and New Eng. 
land. Shipments made immediately if desired. 

PERKINS & CO., 


4241 SOUTH STREET, NEW YoRES, Box seos. 
en oe OEE RE NTE A poston ree sure AA ES a AEN 


THE ECONOMY KINC’S TREATISE 


GAS AS A FUEL|( QA GAS. 


Cooking Purposes. Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. 


Si2Qa Thousand. | A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine street, N. Y. 








Price, 











T. B. RITER, President. 


W. J. MILLER, Sec. and Treas. P. MUNZINGER, Lng. and Supi. 


MONONGAHELA GAS WORKS MANUFACTURING (0, 


—-W ORES, 


39 & 54 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa: 





LIMITED.) 


—OFFICE,— 


1211 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Cas Machinery of all Descriptions. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Address Correspondence 1211 MARKET STREET, PHILA., PA. 











THE GLOBE STREET LAMP, 


Mimer’s Patent Lamps for Streets, Depots, | 


ferries, etc., im Various Styles, are 
Solely Manufactured by 


Jacob G. Miner, 


MORBISANIA, N. Y¥. CITY. 


N. B.—These Lamps in many cases are the cheap- 
eat to commenee with, alvays cheapest in the end. 








Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 
Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastinos, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. 


Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sum- 
mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works, 


Price, 10s., Postpaid. 





The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 


Edited and Published Annually by CHABLES W. HASTINGS. 


This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales; date of formation, amount of capita. and names of all officers, etc. ; including carLon 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. 

Price, in Cloth Covers, 53s.; Paper Covers, 38. 6d. Postage Hztra. 
Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 


Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND. 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


CAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
jastly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raliroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 

A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President, 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 

THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
851-ly at Cleveland, Ohio, 





GAS COALS, 
TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s ana Penn Station, 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 


PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. ° 
366-1y Pier No. 1 (Lower vont South Amboy, N. de 




















THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 


eS illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
ashel of lime A 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 


of coke of good quality. 
Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
he Mengesen, etropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
[) 


of New ; the Broo and. Citizen’s Gas Light 
mpinies of Broo! wa N. ¥ (; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and the Providence Ga» Light Com- 


pany, Providence, R. 
Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
———s attsntion given ae) orders for chartering of vessels, 
324- 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine street, N. ¥. 
BANGS & HORTON, No, 81 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 

Wharves Locust : } Baltimore. 
Compaty’s Office, 15 8t., 
amen the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Lent Company, New York ; Jersey City | Gas Light ea tee 
; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland ¢ 


Com Maine 
7 apany, Maine to them ig requested, 20-4 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR OOUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore. 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoInt—Baltimore, Md, 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very supcrio 
Coke, with little Ash and scaroely any clinker Od-ly 





GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING 


ROOM 89. 111 BROADWAY, 








CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treagarer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


Sarrs (PERKINS & CO., New York. 
AGENTS : } DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore, 


The West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company, 


Mines at Fairmont, West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, New York 


THE FORT PITT COAL CO. 


OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


Fort Pitt Gas Coal, 


Carefully Screened and Prepared for Gas Purposes, 
Delivered at any Point reached by Railroad or 
Navigation, on the Most Favorable Terms, 


Office, No. 337 Liberty Street, 


ePxITrTshbvuRGcH, PENN. 
Box 314. J. E. McCRICKART, Manager. 


PERKINS & Co... 


41 SOUTH STREET N.Y. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


AMERICAN, 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. F. SEAVERNS, Jr. 


“HOW TO BURN GAS,” 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 
A, M, CALLENDER & CO. 42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The U. 8S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U. S, A,, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem, Director General President. 


WE 
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“GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. Co! 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.O.L., F.B.S., Great Britain 
ington, D. C. JUL. SCHIEDMAYER, Germany. 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y-} Mz. E. LEVASSEUR, France, 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
Gzyzra, HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. Fr 





GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 


Chas. F. Dieterich’s Regenerator Furnace. 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 








xs iE 


Lam] 


ernor 





These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s 
Gas Company, Baltimore, since June, 1878. A bench of 6’s, with retorts § P™ 
20in.x12in.x8ft. 6in., will burn off 1,350 pounds of coal in 3 hours. Twenty-five J 
per cent. of the coke is sufficient to thoroughly burn off the charges. 

State, city, and factory rights granted on reasonable terms. For full Pare Egos 
ticulars apply to either Ros 






CHAS. F. DIETERICH, Eng’r People’s Cas Co., BALTIMORE, MD. 


WM. FARMER, 111 Broadway, N. Y., F. L. HAGADORN, 162 Beach St. Chicago, Il., or HENRY J, DAVISON, 231 Broadway, N. Y. 
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T. O. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
wET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS, PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agencies: 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. , Cinci ie 
512 W. 22d St., N. ¥. SUGGQ’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. pe pate vey Panmansone on o 


‘ Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring”? Drum, 810 North Second Street, St. Louis. 


Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. 19m 4 196 Sutter Bt., Sas Wennaizces 








HELME & McILHENNY. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 
BSTA BUITSHEED 184s. 


PRAGCTIOAL GAS WATER WANVUPACTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


To manufacture Wet and Dr Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experienceof the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of alt 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


: WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MocILHENNY. 








= WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest, and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 8S. L. JONES, Sec 8. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and We} GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, oy be gu ss or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers pon 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure aneges of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov: 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions., Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of-Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 








NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


THE PLUMBER FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


AND 
FOR GAS COMPANIES, 
' Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P, O. Order 
* or Registered Letter. 
Biank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys. 
tem, will be he ee to Gas Com) b 
| i panies, by applying to W, P, 


elphia, or 
HAS BEEN ENLARGED, AND WILL NOW BE > 
) ’ - A M. CAULENDER & CO 


Published on the First and Fifteenth ‘of each Mon th, OFFICE Gas LiGuT JovRNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 


’ 
. Instead of Monthly. {t will contain many new and valuable features, and thus be indispensable to everyone CATHEL 8 
e professionally interested in its special field—Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, Water Supply, and Drainage. CS A Ss co N by U i E R s 





EFregular Contributors: Mi & N U A L, 
* nsum Ttain 
r Epw. 8. Purtsaior, 0.E. Cro. E. Wana, Jz., O.E. Prof. Henry Morton, Ph.D. oauriunidtuaueaetne the Ges Hotes, <n ’ 
Roszgt Baraca, O.E. T. U'Conor Stoanz, Ph.D. Dr. Joun H. Bruxinas, U.S.A. | and money value of the Gasconsumed. Also the best ae 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 
Price, $2. Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. It will be tothe advantage of Gas Companies to supply 


their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want ot know 
. THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGINEER, regard tothe registration of their meters. orsaleby 
A. M, CALLENDER & CO, 
P. 0, Box 3037. 140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 42 Pine Street, New York, Room 18, 
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The Celebrated Retort Gas Cooking Stoves 


























4 The annexed cut shows the prin- ACKNOWLEDGED 
ere ciple of the Retort Gas Stoves. 
The gas is superheated before its By ALL SCIENTIFIC MEN 


union with the air, by passing the 








same through inner tube A, into IN THE 
retort B. It then descends to 
chamber C, passes through argand United States, Great Britain, 


burner D, where it unites with the 
air. By this process the gas is ex- 
panded three times in quantity, 
thus exposing three times the sur- 
face for the air to strike, whereby a much larger amount 


of air is made to unite with the same amount of gas than THE BEST. 


with any other gas stove. No: 3 Retort Cook and No. 1 Pertable Oven. 


France, and Germany 





TO BE 











They do not light back when turned down low. They do not smoke nor : 
smut your dishes. No smell of unconsumed gas. 











I 
CAST IRON FRONTS, NICKEL-PLATED TRIMMINGS. ALL SIZES AND PRICES. . 
C 
C 
Nes 8 Retort Gas Cooking Stove. 
An Economy over other Gas Stoves of 25 per cent. actually Guaranteed. = 
RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
OFFICE & MANUFACTORY, 210, 212, & 214 EDDY ST., J 
M 


Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


FRED. I. MARCY, Fresident. =. N. SMITH, Treasurer. 





